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Effective use of Goodyear Rubber Tiling in basement of First Presbyterian Church at Buffalo, New York 
Installed by Griffiths Floor Company, Buffalo 


This basement space was changed 
intoa cheery andattractive room by use 
of the modern floor material, Good- 
year Rubber Tiling. It was chosen 
for quietness, long wear, simple 
beauty and laboratory cleanliness. 


Because of these qualities, the 
material has made good with archi- 
tects and builders everywhere. After 
first proving its fitness for business 
places, churches, hospitals, etc., 


Goodyear Rubber Tiling has won its 





The Greatest Name in Rubber 


fs 


place in the home. You'll find it 
suitable for any room in the house. 


An infinite: variety of patterns from 
which to choose, fourteen solid 
colors, marbleized effects, numerous 
two and three-color combinations. 
Quality considered, the cost is sur- 
prisingly low. 


Complete architectural data gladiy 
forwarded upon request. Just drop a 
post card to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California. 








Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


RUBBER TILING 
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O prevent the substitution of Switch and Outlet 

Plates made of inferior materials, the wiring device 
manufacturers forming them of Bakelite Molded place the 
trade-mark BAKELITE on the back of each plate. By 
insisting upon plates bearing this mark you are making 
certain that the plates furnished will not lose their color 
or lustre under any climatic conditions. 


Bakelite Molded Switch and Outlet Plates are regu- 
larly made in brown and black, but are also obtainable in a 
variety of pleasing colors. The leading wiring device 
manufacturers make them, and we would be glad to send 


you a list of their names and to see that samples are 
shown to you. 
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THE EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE triangle is now more than ever the symbol of architecture, with 

Design as its base, joined on the one side by Engineering, and on the 
other by Business. The architect realizes that his progress depends on the 
strength and breadth of his knowledge and ability in each of these three 
major divisions of his profession. The basic forces which are giving their 
impress to every form of business and professional activity are similarly 
influencing architecture. In the case of the architect, economic pressure, 
new standards of living, progress in the science of building, new materials 
and equipment are among the things which have increased his responsi- 
bility and complicated his problems. To meet these changing conditions 
THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum enlarges its editorial scope and adopts a new 
format to parallel the work and interests of the architect so as to render to 
him as complete a service as he must render to his client. 

In order that the increased content of THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 
shall be most convenient for reading and reference, a natural physical 
division of the magazine has been made. One part is devoted to archi- 
tectural design, its enlarged content selected for architects by architects for 
its practical and inspirational value. The other part of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ForuM is devoted in its entirety to engineering and business subjects, 
authoritatively and adequately treated. As a further service the advertis- 
ing has been carefully classified so that all products which are essentially 
of interest because of their design character are found in the Design Sec- 
tion, while those products which are primarily of an engineering or 
structural character are placed in the Engineering and Business Section 
thus facilitating the architect’s use of this important feature of the maga- 
zine. As heretofore, THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum will appear as a monthly. 

It is hoped that the additions which have been made to THE Forum as 
well as the changes in its physical character will increase the value of this 
journal to the profession. Whatever measure of recognition it has achieved 
in the past has reflected the generous and helpful interest of architects. By 
making available the work of their offices and by suggesting subject matter 
and improvements, they have lightened the burden of the editorial staff 
in its effort to produce an architectural magazine service which would 
completely satisfy the needs and aspirations of the profession. It is hoped 
that the new Forum will prompt a continuation of this interest in ever- 


increasing measure. 

















STUDY FOR A FRESCO DECORATION SYMBOLIZING 

ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION THROUGH WATER, EARTH -AND AIR, 
FOR THE TELEPHONE BUILDING, NEWARK 

From a Water Color by J. Franklin Whitman, Jr. 


Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, Architects 
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A NEW ARCHITECTURE 


RALPH T. 


WALKER 


VOORHEES, GMELIN & WALKER, ARCHITECTS 


T seems to me that we have come to a bend in the 
road, a place in which to pause, where we can 
look backward over the past and see its contributions 


‘and at the same time look forward over the future 


and glimpse its possibilities. We realize that behind 
us are the known and the secure, and that before us 
are the unknown and adventure. To the rear is the 
broad road of imitation, which we have traveled; 
ahead is the narrow way of creation, which is yet to 
be explored. We shall take into the future, however, 
a part of the past and a part of the present, even 
though these parts be but remembrance; this is true 
of architecture which grows out of the physical and 
spiritual needs of humanity, and while these needs 
change, they never are completely overthrown but 
rather are the new needs woven into the woof of the 
older. ‘This being so, it would seem that the archi- 
tectural expression of these needs, while taking on 
new aspects, will continue to retain much of that 
which is of the past and of today. In fact, it is the 
tying in of one need-expression to another that makes 
for a universal quality without which no art lives; 
for without universal aspect, art is but a fad,— 
poster-like in conception, here today and gone to- 
morrow. Though art may change, it must be enduring. 

Architecture is neither the structure nor the skin 
that forms the covering, but is a balance between 
them and the requirements of man. It should fol- 
low, then, that true architecture can never be en- 
tirely new but becomes, if creative, something akin 
to a series of fresh viewpoints through which the in- 
dividuality of the designer and the times in which he 
lives are expressed. At the convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, last spring, a day was de- 
voted to the discussion of collaboration. Among 
those who spoke, the craftsman was the only man 
who urged the necessity of leaving behind something 
of himself and of his time; something not imitative 
but creative. The change that is coming into our 
architecture is coming through that desire for crea- 
tion, with a full realization of the changing needs of 
man, and not in a mere desire for bizarre change. 
Creation presupposes that there is a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the inherent nature of the architectural need, 


the ways and means to create from within rather ~ 
than from without, whereas imitation is wholly ex- 
ternal in its quality. In the past architecture has 
been limited by a lack of scientific structural knowl- 
edge, and our entire sense of proportion has been 
built upon that lack. The possible span of the lintel 
and the arch has so formed our conceptions of what 
is pleasing to the eye that in the use of such mate- 
rials as steel and concrete both the structure and the 
skin have been imitative of units that conform to 
traditional forms. And, strange as it may seem, it 
is almost as difficult to rid the engineer as it is the 
architect of these ideas. It is easy to think of struc- 
ture in design as being of larger moment than it 
actually is, whereas it should be thought of as having 
but this one function,—to span the space desired and 
to span it economically, whether beautifully or not. 

‘or the first time in the history of architecture we 
have at our disposal means and methods of building 
that are unlimited in their possibilities. Our ways of 
construction are the most flexible in the long struggle 
to span space, and new forms are coming into exis- 
tence that are strange to our sense of fitness, al- 
though they gradually become part of it. It can be 
questioned, however, whether beauty is ever synony- 
mous with economy of construction. Certainly most 
of the so-called modern European architecture, al- 
though extremely economical, is far from pleasing in 
appearance. It seems to me a fallacy that anything 
resolved into absolute efficiency must necessarily be 
in the same degree beautiful. Therefore, while the 
desire to be economical in structure is laudable, it is 
not by any means the end of the story that the French 
architects, such as Ferier and LeCorbusier, think it is. 

The fundamental, spiritual and intellectual needs 
of man can never be satisfied with the thin, austere 
design of the engineer-architect, which, while per- 
fectly honest, fails to take into consideration the 
thoughts or emotions of anyone other than a“ Robot.” 
We are beginning to understand scientifically that 
which was probably intuitive during the great periods 
of architecture,—that while it is necessary to se 
curely enclose the body, every effort should be made 
to keep the mind and spirit unenclosed,—in other 
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words, to create horizons beyond the immediate walls. 
In looking forward to a new architecture, the ideas 
of the use of materials. that have held in the past 
will be slowly discarded, and new materials or uses 
will come into effect. Concrete, which at present is 
actually a dull mass of mud, will have, with a more 
intelligent use of the material itself, 
an unusual amount of pattern and variety of color 
besides its 


forms and. of 


economy to recommend it. - Cast stone; 


which at present is imitative of natural stone, will 


have character and beauty that are by nature parts 
of itself. Synthetic materials, because of ease in 
manufacture, will take a much larger part in our de- 
sign, but they will be developed and used for their 
inherent qualities, which will grow in importance. 

It seems to me that another fallacy which holds 
of this day is that the use of the machine tool. means 
standardization and utter, stark simplicity, whereas 
the reverse is actually true; the machine means 
after -all, the 
The standardized mass produc 


diversity, and complexity, which is, 
spirit of our times. 
tion of today will not be of necessity the standard of 
our talk of standards, is brought 


tomorrow. In fact, 


about because of the difficulty that. comes in main- 
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taining them: Americans are spoken of as the most 
meehanical group of: people in the world, yet no-. 
where is individuality in architecture, or lack of 
what is known as a “school,” more in evidence than 
in this country. _ Our cities and. home developments 
are chaotic at present because of their great diver- 
sity,—in other words, the regularity we know as 
mechanistic is of the tool only and not really of its 
product. * wes : 
The new architecture will not.be a thing of slab- 
sided cubes or spheres, built up of plane and solid 
geometry in which there is no element of time {some- 
thing absolutely lacking in either primary forms or 
colors), but will have an infinite variety of complex 
form and’ an intricate meaning that .will be compre- 
hensible to minds that are able to project thought 
beyond infinity. Otherwise -we might well be in a 
position similar to that of the pessimistic Basque who 
had inscribed over his door these words: “The: past 
has deceived me ;. the present harasses me; the -future: 
hortifies me.’ The present is a time of change in 
every sphere of life, and architecture as a living art. 
must change with the times. But the changes will 
be worked out in accord with rules governing all arts. 
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OFFICE BUILDINGS OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Epitor’s Notre. This article is based on conversations with several leading architects who specialize in commercial architecture 


HE point has been reached in the development 
of American architecture where many of our 
buildings are stark expressions of practical com- 
mercial requirements in terms of modern construc- 
tion; piles of simple, rectangular forms like stacks of 
cardboard boxes of varying sizes; while our monu 
mental buildings are architecturally admirable, 
elaborate and costly pieces of scenery, their classic 
orders and their Gothic arches are just so much false 
construction in stone, hung on steel framework. In 
the case of the former, buildings which must earn 
the maximum profit on the investments, the architect 
has been compelled to abandon all pretense ; nothing 
is permitted to be spent upon the simulation of old 
masonry construction. The building is a shell, and 
a shell it must appear. So far, little has been done 
to give it beauty. If the architect is able to secure 
effective massing and good proportion in the neces- 
sary parts of the building, no one is likely to object, 
and the good appearance of the structure enhances 
its value. Here and there 
we see attempts to enrich 
a building of this kind in 
a consistent manner, and 
the result is usually the 
application of a “linoleum 
pattern” to the wall sur- 
drels between windows 
of the various stories. 
Between. these two 
classes of buildings, those 
in which utility and profit 
are the governing condi- 
tions on the one hand and 
such monumental: struc- 
tures as large public li- 
and museums, 
terminals on the 
other hand, lies a third 


class’ of 


way 


structures, in- 
cluding great office build- 
ings, important hotels, 
etc. It is in the design- 
ing of buildings of this 
type that the greatest 
possibilities are open to 
the architect. He is 
neither hampered by be- 
ing held to the most rigid 
economy nor obliged to 
mask modern 


construc- - 
Photos. Sigurd Fischer 


Usually these buildings 


Suchman & Ka 





The Arsenal Building, New York 


1 


are tall. They can be seen at great distances, often 
for miles, and the silhouette is consequently im 
portant. That this fact is recognized is shown by 
the more careful study architects have been giving 
lately to the silhouette. In addition to securing good 
composition in the handling of the stepped masses 
of these buildings, which have the setbacks required 
by the zoning laws, the architect is permitted usually 
to elaborate the highest portion. 
most often by 


This he does, 
giving it the form of a tower of 
characteristic shape which distinguishes the build- 
ing as far as it can be seen. So right here we have 
a new form of building, a new style of architectural 
expression developed from conditions peculiar to our 
own times. ‘That it may bear the ornamental detail 
of one or another historic pe riod need not concern 


us greatly at this time, so long as this ornament is 


intelligently used, as in a great many instances it is. 
A salutary influence of incalculable value in the 
sound development of 


modern architectural design 
is the compulsory study 
of mass and proportion 
brought about by the 
necessity for depending 
upon these elements for 
most of the character in 
present-day tall buildings. 
It makes the architect 
look beyond the familiar 
detail and see 
something 


facade 
larger and 
simpler. It makes a 
good basis, this mastery 
of mass and _ silhouette, 
for the development of a 
characteristic enrichment 
which may be expected 
to appear in the course 
of time. A condition that 
is doing more than any 
other one thing to force 
architecture out of the 
rut of stylistic precedent ° 
is the comparative thin- 
ness of the walls of steel 
frame buildings. With 
thin walls there are of 
course no deep reveals. 
The traditional _ styles, 
having been developed in 
heavy masonry construc 
tion, consequently, are 
not adaptable to modern 
steel 


frame buildings. 


Architects This obliges the present 
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day architect. to seek other means of expression. 
Among these means are polychrome ornament, sculp- 
ture in low relief; and use of.materials of interesting . 
texture’ and coloring, and all these means are in use. 
As has already been said, these buildings can be 
seen from great distances, but it is also true that they 
cannot be ‘seen in their entirety when one is at’ all 
close to them, which is another modern condition 
‘that is having its influence. A Greek temple, a. 
Roman arch, a-Gothic cathedral or an Italian palace 
could be seen. in its entirety’ from a.-comparatively 
short distance. Usually there was an’ open space in 
front of it, or all about it. Our buildings are on 
narrow streets ; we see them. either as towers blocks ° : 
or miles away, or as rows of. shop fronts within a ioe a 
few: feet. Consequently, there is’ no place for fine — 
ornamental detail such as is-found in the architectural. : .* 
work, of the past. On the lower parts of’ our build- | . 
Ings one cannot enjoy the decoration because of the: . 
jostling crowds on the sidewalks, and higher up it % 
is lost in the distance. Furthermore, on our canyon- 
like streets the lower: stories need to be mostly of 
glass to’ admit light and protect window displays.. 
The: high percentage of. glass atea, not only in the _ 
lower'stories, but throughout, is one of the important 
elements in modern architectural design.. Steel is 





the greatest factor of all, for it is from the use of . g 

this material that most of the conditiéns touched upon - . - 

here arise.. Without steel we would not have tall - | . f 
s buildings with thin walls and large areas of glass, ve : 


any more than the people of classic times or the 
Renaissance or the eighteenth century had them: - So _ 
this material,—steel,—has_ given us an entirely new. ; a 

a 





basis for architectural design, and we have only be- | 
gun to adjust ourselves to it. For the massiveness 
of masonry there has’ been substituted the lightness: . 
of a strong, slender framework which we ‘enclose - f 
with the thinnest possible shell of brick, stone or terra 
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cotta. To this we endeavor to. apply aur. masonry 
* Ge fi traditions as well as we can, while’ we are becoming’ 
a ; acquainted, in-an artistic.sense, with this new ele- 
? | : ment in the field ef architecture,- steel: : ; i 
_ We have traveled a long way since the ‘St. Paul is 
= 7 aceeere Building, still standing at Broadway and Ann Street, Fi 
x , was built some 30 or 40 years ago, its surface loaded. a $ 
a Li } F L bidi with superiniposed orders, Then came the idea that aa : = 
a skyscraper should be designed.in the likeness of a 24 
column, with a-base of lower stories treated with =. - i 
columns, a shaft of plain walls pierced with. windows: : 
with a cap consisting of the upper stories treated — 
with columns or pilasters and surmounted by.a mas- ; 
sive cornice. That was an improvement, for it gave. | oo. y 


a better composition. -Then after a considerable 
time came the Woolworth: Building, with its.em- | i 
phasis upon’ verticality. ‘More recently came the... ~ 4 


oi oa 








‘concept of the. building as a pile of boxes, which is fd 

, .. closer to the truth: We have finally stripped the - 
~ + : : thing. down to’its-structural-and practical elements, a 
: and have ‘begun to develop designs from that basis— . ~. a 
Building at 550 Seventh Avenue, New York a sound and logical method. ‘In doing this, most . — 


tuchman & Kahn; Architects 


architects are drawing upon the detail of the historic 
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styles for their decoration and ornamentation, while 
a few are endeavoring to create detail of a consistent 
character, original in conception and suitable in scale. 
It is interesting to note the variety in the method of 
treatment adopted by the architects of some of the 
important buildings recently erected or now under 


_ construction in New York. The building for the 


New York Life Insurance Company, Cass Gilbert, 
architect, which is now well advanced on the site of 
the old Madison Square Garden, is essentially 
niodern but conservative in its design. The detail of 
tistoric character is skillfully incorporated in a build- 
ing that meets present-day requirements. The Savoy- 
Plaza, McKim, Mead & White, architects, at Fifth 
Avenue and 59th Street, also reflects the architecture 
of the past in a skillful adaptation of an entirely dif- 


‘ferent style. The Sherry-Netherland on Fifth Ave- 


nue, one block north of the Savoy-Plaza, Schultze & 
Weaver, architects, is still different, but in line with 
architectural precedent so far as form and detail are 
concerned. Still another building of traditional de- 
tail and modern massing, is the new Aeolian Build- 
ing at Fifth Avenue and 54th Street, Warren & Wet- 
more, architects. All of these structures are notable. 
A splendid example of a thoroughly modern com- 
mercial structure is the Park Avenue Building at Park 
Avenue and 32nd Street, Buchman & Kahn, architects. 
It consists of huge, simple, square-topped masses, 
stepped back and admirably proportioned. Its 
severity is relieved by the emphasis of vertical mem- 
bers and by the use of polychrome terra cotta in 
simple designs. Further relief is provided by the 
texture effect of brickwork laid in patterns in the 
spandrels and elsewhere to produce the desired areas 
of tone. The Park Avenue Building is a notable 
example of the new, the simpler, and the better 
method in the handling of the setbacks. Until quite 
recently there was a prevalent tendency to make the 
setbacks in such a way that the effect was scattered 
‘and restless because of the too great number of small 
masses. Our architects have chosen to solve their 
problems in a straightforward way, either using his- 
toric ornament or, as in the case of the Park Avenue 
Suilding, the simplest decoration, designed to harmo- 
nize with the structure. The tendency, prevalent in 
Ikurope, to invent unusual forms, often apparently 
for the sake of variety, has not yet appeared in this 
country. Asa result, the work of our architects has 
commendable soundness. To American eyes, at least, 
most of the forms created by European architects of 
the present day are meaningless and ugly ; they seem 
to have no good reason for being. So it seems much 
better to produce such admirable buildings as those 
already mentioned here, making proper and intelli- 
gent use of historic ornament, whether Aztec, As- 
syrian or Byzantine, or of the simplest of modern 
forms, rather than to strive for startling and bizarre 
originality. It is better taste and also better art. 
Our architects have gone their own way, paying 
little attention to the modernist movement in Europe, 
though they have been cognizant of it from its in- 
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Office Building, 49th Street and Madison Avenue, New York 


Buchman & Kahn, Architects 
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céption 30 years or more ago. 
of Modern Decorative Art held Paris ‘in -1925, 
Americans, -both'in the architectural profession and 
laymen, have shown a considerable degree of: interest 
ir contemporary European work. Undoubtedly, this 


interest has had-an appreciable -influence. on Ameri- 


can architecture of the- present. day,’ but this de- 
velopment has been both logical and natural through 
the meeting of conditions, rather than because of any 
direct outside influence. 


of mspiration, for they are net usually .assimilable. 
This .may be because: they are .t60 essentially 
Européan, but it is more likely that it is bécause they 
are too strongly marked by individual mannerisms. 

“Simplicity, and honesty,:in an ‘attempt to express 
the particular, problem, mm the most direct way, are 
prime essentials in modern architectural.design,” ac- 
cording ta Ely Jacques Kahn, of Buchman & Kahn, 
architects of the Park Avenue Building and of other 
unusually. inferesting modern buildings. - “This ex- 
pression should be without any particular label,”’-edn- 
tinues Mr.‘ Kahn.. “It should not .simulate, for in- 
stance, a Renaissance palace. or a Gothic cathedral, 
Dut simply be the outgrowth of the conditions, in- 
eluding the purpose of the building, the: nature and 
location of the.site, and the niaterials.and methods.of 
construction. One danger js in the tendency of péo- 
ple to-assume that. modern design is something: that 
ii itself must have a abel. It is really only a matter 
of direct procedure without regard. for conventions 
or precedent, when the latter happen to be wrong 6r 
not applicable. ‘The purpose ‘of the building is the 
first thing ‘to. consider;—structures for. certain pur- 
poses must meet those purposes, arid the design must 
be econontically, sound ;,it must lend itself to renting 
to advantage, ‘for instance. -. A ‘modern building 
should be essentially a -piece of good: engineering, 
Beauty is something that may come through ‘the 
mathematical -solution: - This is the reverse of the 
theory upon which architects have been accustomed 


to proceed, for.it means getting-away from the ide: a: 
that the building should: belong; first of. all, to.some 


historic periad or stvle, 
Renaissance, for’ instance. “Starting witli the selec- 
tion of a style-is the wrong way: It seems to me that 


the practical prohlem should be the source of the 


design. If one first gets beautiful massing, the de- 


tail is a secondary matter, and it will have.a certain 
beauty if it is an honest thing. 
like the 


Qf course a structure 
Park Avenue Building is purely a matter of 
construction with the great masses broken by line and 
The main difference be- 
tween the architectural detail of such a building and 


color in.a pleasing way. 


that’ of a structure of the traditional type is that this, 


‘ornament is an integral part of the building, while in 
the other type it is something that.is applied and may 
be removed without destroying: the fabric. -In this 
building the color is a definite part of the concept ; 


the mass is considered as a whole and broken up. 
with areas.of color of sizes and shapes believed to he 


Since the. Exhibition: 


Kuropean designs are help- 
ful principally. as a stirnulant rather than as a.source: 


that it need be: Gothic of ° 


the outer er 
. constructed « 
‘as possible, a should express color and texture, as_ 


suitable to thé scale of the building. - This detail ‘is 


derived from the surface of the material of the build- 
‘ing ; it consists entirely of pieces of the-material in | 


different colors, ‘producing shadows or holes by their 


projection or by their being recessed.. This is just 


the reverse of the usual method, which consists in’ 


deriving - ornament from: some. other. ‘source and 
translating it into the material, as flowers for instance 
refidered into bronze’ or miarble. 
more. like cutting: into a block of clay and letting the 
cuts.make the surface interesting ; it is modeling ‘the 


building itself, not addirig extraneous decoration to it.’ 
Color has been used’ on this structuré in place’ of . 


carving. At a great height the effect of fine carving 
would be lost, but simple areas. of plain color or tone 
of suitable size are effective at a distance.” 

Modern buildings are seen under .conditions dif- 
ferent from thosé affecting buildings of other times ; 
they are surrounded by: a conglomerate mass of 


structures and need to be simple and strong in design 


to offset this confusion and ‘to have: proper dignity. 
The materials we use for the outer surfaces of our 
buildings, while not perfect, will probably not be dis- 
placed by any other materials. in the near future. For 
this purpose, which is to form the enclosing shell of 


a building, a flexible material‘is needed: Brick, terra’ 
cotta and’ stone’ answer this requirement; they are. 
supplied in blocks that are.small-enough ‘to be handled: 


easily. Somé kind. of burnt clay is the best: surface 
material’ for ‘building, since it is fire-resisting. Metal 
is not suitable because it éxpands’ and. contracts with 
changes of temperature. There has -been much in 


the newspapers about proposed building's entirely of 


glass and steel, but glass: used in this way is unsuit- 
able ‘because of the great loss of heat and- because of 
trouble from ‘condensation on its’ surface. * Als6, 
these who propose buildings entirely enclosed in glass 


evidently forget the need .for walls in which the.’ 


necessary pipes of various kinds, coild be enclosed. 
Several of the younger modern French architects 
have attempted to design tall commercial buildings 


in which heavy glass blocks are to replace brick and | 
terra cotta as the material. for the exterior: walls. - 


It might be an interesting experiment to try for onee 
enclosing the sides of a tall building with glass blocks, 
the resulting effect of which would undoubtedly ‘be 
bizarre and startling. 


as a. bleached skeleton ‘hanging in a doctor’s closet. 


’ Because the bone.and sinew: of the -modern sky- 


scraper are its steel. frame, it ‘is neither’ artistic nor 


advisable to leave its joists and columns exposed on 
The “skin” of a building, although 


masonry, should be-as flat and thin 


in a fabric-or textile. In the: endeavor to. originate 


-and create a pers of architectural decor ation -suf- 
ficiently flat in feeling but brilliant in design, a dis-- 
tinctly new type of ornamentation is being-created by’ 


sever ra of the leading’ younger Ametican architects. 
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This method is ° 


The steel framework of the — 
building. would nz iturally show through. the glass blocks, - 
_and the effect as a whole would be as bare and naked. 
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DETAIL, TERRA COTTA CORNICE, NEW YORK FURNITURE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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See Illustration on Page 6 
B oe, , DETAIL, ORNAMENTAL ARCADE, FIFTEENTH STORY 
OFFICE BUILDING, 550 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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Illustration on Page 7% 
MODERNISTIC DECORATION IN BRICK AND TERRA COTTA 


OFFICE BUILDING, 49TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAIL, TERRA COTTA BELT COURSE, INSURANCE CENTER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
2 BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 
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AN AMERICAN 


CHURCH 


The Reformed Church of Bronxville, N. Y. 


HARRY LESLIE WALKER, Architect 


BY 


KENNETH KINGSLEY STOWELL 


HERE are those who maintain that 
criticism of architecture, or in its appreciation, 

it is a mistake to give architecture the attributes of 
human character, and who maintain that architec- 
ture must be judged on esthetic or on intellectual 
grounds only. Yet we find that the average mass of 
laymen criticize architecture or appreciate it only in 
terms of such attributes, as a building seems to pos- 
sess qualities of dignity, repose, grace and honesty. 
When the reaction to architecture is so universally 
translated into terms of human character, it seems 
that there must be some truth and reason for it. It 
is sometimes claimed in this connection that buildings 
-can have no such characteristics ; that, after all, it is 
merely a question of traditional association in the 
mind of the beholder. Even though we should 
grant that this is true, when we seek the reason we 
find that church architecture must of necessity be as- 
sociated with religious feeling or a direct expression 
of it. Inasmuch as the religious architecture of the 
~world has sprung from man’s instinctive need for 
worship and organized religious activity, it is only 
natural that the forms derived from this origin 
should always be associated with religious expres- 
sion. There are few who will deny that the great 
French cathedrals are the greatest concrete expres- 
sion of organized religion. It is not to be denied 
also that the parish churches of England are en- 
dowed with the spirit of community life and its 
aspirations. There is hardly to be found a more ex- 
pressive architecture. In the minds of all who have 
seen these small churches there is the distinct realiza- 
tion of the calm, simple, direct, and sincere religious 
feeling of the people of the English rural districts. 
The Reformed Church of Bronxville reflects all 
the attributes of the English parish church,—its dig- 
_ nity, its repose, its staunchness and its charm. Yet 
this church has a distinctly American feeling which 
is probably due to those variations in mass, line and 
detail that are instinctively felt by the architect, but 
which are exceedingly difficult to analyze. It is 
rare to find, even today when the quality of architec- 
tural design in America has attained such a high 
standard, a church that produces on the mind of the 
beholder, whether layman or architect, such an im- 
pression of complete fitness and rightness. One 
feels instinctively in this church that its architectural 
expression is the result of a sympathetic understand- 
.ing on the part of the architect which is expressed 
in every detail of its design, from its mass and pro- 
portion to the smallest ornament. The fact that 
the architect was designing the church in which he 
“was to worship, in fact his church, is evident here. 


in the 


The church possesses qualities that could not be the 
work of an architect who considered the building: 
merely another commission or just a business propo- 
sition or an effort to give the client a church for a 
stipulated price, a practice often evident in the result. 
There were several architects in the congregation 
who naturally were anxious to have an opportunity 
to design the new church. The congregation decided 
that it would be desirable for obvious reasons to hold 
a competition for the choice of an architect, and the 
building committee appointed Alexander Bb. Trow- 
bridge architectural adviser to conduct the compe- 
tition. The six architects who submitted drawings 
were, Joseph J. Clark, Tooker & Marsh, Harry Les- 
lie Walker, O. J. Gette, Francis A. Nelson and Allen 
& Collens. Not all of these were represented in the 
membership of the church. Realizing the unnecessary 
burden often placed on architectural competitors, 
Mr. Trowbridge drew up the competition program’ 
in accordance with the standards of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, and called for as few 
drawings as would adequately present the ideas and 
abilities of the designers. The plans, elevations, and 
sections were all at the scale of 1/16-inch to the foot, 
and the perspectives were denied the accessories of 
colors, shadows, trees, etc., in order that the archi- 
tecture itself might be judged rather than the beauty 
of the rendering. The design submitted by Mr. 
Walker was selected by the jury as being the best. 
The ample site of this church is exceptionally well 
located at the juncture of two wide thoroughfares. 
The hill on which the church stands commands a 
view of the wide lawns of the school group across 
Pondfield Road. The sturdy tower with its graceful 
detail is naturally and appropriately placed and can 
be seen from all approaches. The architect was not 
unmindful of the enhancing beauty of the old trees 
the site afforded, and the way in which he took ad- 
vantage of them in his planning amply repaid the 
effort, as a glance at the illustrations will show. In 
cooperation with Arthur F. Brinckerhoff, the land- 
scape architect, additional planting was carried out to 
make the whole a fitting and harmonious setting. 
The Bronxville Church was formerly housed in a 
wooden building of moderate size where the people 
of the community worshiped for some 75 years. 
The site on the hill had come to have a sentimental 
significance with the entire congregation. 


It was 
desired that the church should continue without in 

terruption to worship as it had in the past, on the 
same ground even while the new church was being. 
erected. In the preliminary studies Mr. Walker kept 
this in mind, and this desire became an accomplished 
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fact by delaying the demolition of the original build- 
ing until a portion of the néw structure was ready to 
be used’ for services. The old church building was 
left on the portion of thé site now used as the cloister _ 
garth until the Bible ‘School Hall could be used. 
It is particularly the plan and arrangement of the 
Bronxville Church that are most distinctly Ameri- © 
can. Perhaps in its plan it does not differ materially 
in -its requirements from many other Protestant 
churches, but in its arrangement it seems to be one 
of the most successful.and workable, as well as most 
pleasing. The fact that the various portions of the 
Bible School have been arranged so that’ they do not 
interfere, does not.’preclude the easy access of one “a 
group to the other, or the assembly ‘of-all the groups 
in the main hall for. such services as may require 
the. attendance of all the departments of the school. 


The church is distinctly not an, ifstitutional church, . 
although it, is essentially a, community church. - The eg 
various institutional adjuncts, stich as gymnasium, ‘i 4 


swimming. pool, and provision’ for other social and 
extra-religious activities were not considered.a -part 





of the church work. [It is in purpose a spiritual and a 
religious church. As the teaching of the Bible is q 
necessarily an important part of the program,: the . : 
portion of the church group devoted to this work $ 
has been very successfully planned for. its various & 
Photos, P. A. Nyholm divisions m.accordance with the most recent and t 
The Lectern approved ideas.. The arrangement of* the plan 4 
separates the church proper from the Bible School in 4% 
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Preliminary Perspective, Reformed.Church, Bronxville,.N.°-Y. °. | : ‘ 
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an excellent way, taking into consideration that the 
Bible School activities are often held at the same 
time as the church services. They in no way inter- 
fere with each other and are nevertheless in suff- 
ciently close conjunction for all practical purposes. 

In the hall of the larger Bible School an excellent 
workable solution has been achieved. The classes, 
meeting in the central part for the opening or closing 
exercises of the school, easily take their places in the 
classrooms on either side for their class work and 
are secluded from one another by folding doors and 
from the main portion of the hall by heavy curtains. 
The hall itself loses nothing in its attractiveness 
when the classes are meeting, and the arrangement 


y ; of clerestory lighting insures adequate illumination 


at all times. Drawing the classroom curtains at the 
sides diminishes the apparent size of the hall when 
it is used for other gatherings than the Sunday study. 


« The stage, while not elaborate, is adequate for such 


ae 
ia : 


pageantry or dramatic work as may be a part of the 
activities on various occasions as may be desired. 
The various parts of the Bible School have been 


—_— arranged for their uses in the most adequate way. 


The little children of the kindergarten and those of 
the primary grades can enter through their own door 
at the front of the building without the possibility of 
disturbing the work of the intermediate or senior 
students, The junior department can reach its por- 
tion of the building on the second floor through an 
entrance from the court, without necessarily coming 





‘9 View from Pondfield Road, Reformed Church, 
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in contact with, and cer- 
tainly without interfering 
with, the of 
other thie 
school, The plan has been 
thought 
out and is extremely well 


activities 
of 


groups 


very carefully 
adapted to -the purposes 
‘of, the women’s organiza- 
that 
ligious purposes and mis- 


tions meet for re- 
sionary work. It will be 
noted that the large hall 
for 
sémbly without: interfer- 
with. the arrange- 
ments for the subsequent 


can be .used the as- 


ing 
work of the organization 


or with the ‘serving of 
luncheon or refreshments 


when the: time comes. 
Either the large hall- or 
the men’s and. women’s 


social room may be used 
fer work, or for luncheon 
or tea,..as both ‘are con- 
nected with the. kitchen. 
\dequate space 
ts provided for the mate- 


storage 


rials and accessories of 
the.work. The arrange- 
inent of entrances and 


exits makes possible the 
use of. any portion of the 
building 


for various 


its 


and when one 


functions, 
‘portion is in operation 
the other portions carr be 
easily from 
The toca 
room .of the 
church secretary is perfect, accessible’ as it is to 


very closed . 
Che 


Hart Leslie W 


communication 


-tion of ‘the 


every part of thé building on account of its .central 
location. The pastor’s study is directly over the sec- 
retary'’s room, which. is in a.secluded portion, as it 
should be, vet in close communication. with both the 
church proper and the large hall.:’ A small roomy 1s 
provided near the pastor’s. study’ for the visiting 
pastor or. asSistant pastor or for use as a fobing room. 

The interior of the church itself has.a very real 
religious atmosphere, It is dignified without being. 
cold,-as ts often the case in churches designed in a 
(jeorgian manner. One feels: the. warmth, repose, 
and the dignity of its. purpose, without losing the 
intimacy and charm of its communal character. The 
low Norman piers of the arcades have been -placed 
adjacent, to the aisles in such a way ‘as nat to inter- 
fere with vision. Above them is the.clerestory;- which 
provides additional light to the center of the- nave. 
lhe open trusses are of most pleasing form and are 
in excellent and with the whole in- 


scale harmony 
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terior. The woodwork. of 
the church is: exception- 
ally fine in proportion 
and in interest of design 
and the same 
- feeling beauty in 
form and line that char-: 
acterizes every detail. of 
the church. Particular 
care and study are shown 
in the chancel, the pulpit, ° 
lectern: and font cover,— 
study that insured cor- 
rect proportions and __re- 
lations of parts yet which 
retained the spontaneity 
and interest of the design. 
The design 
cannot be assigned ‘to a 
particular period style of 
of 
the . distinctive handling 
of-mass and void as well 
as of detail. In spirit the 
design is akin to the Eng-. 


evinces 
f« Tr 


exterior 


architecture, - because 


lish Perpendicular for the 
most part. The splendid- 
r window has. the’ 
distinction of this style in 


tower 


its tracery, as doés much 
‘of .the other . stonework 
and carving. The seg- ~ 
mental arch of the-main 
door is a note ‘hardly to 
be - found in ‘doorways 
of .the - English 
churches, which 
more often four-centered. 
‘The paneling 
which enframes-the door-. 


parish 
were 


: tracery 
(over 
; . not: an unusual: 
has its prototype in some of. the late 
Perpendicular porches of East Anglia churches, yet 
the treatment is quite individual. The design of the 
exterior ‘is. restrained, and the- detail and ornament 


way 1s 
feature, as i 


serve to increase the strength and vitality of the 
large, well proportioned areas .of interesting stone. 

Chimes: have been installed in the tower. ‘Fhe 
tnusic of the bells may well produce in the hearts of 
he neighbors. the same feeling as the curfew when .. 
the “ploughman’ homeward plods his ‘weary way.” 


“The business man and the housewife are no ‘less’ 


susceptible tothe feeling and. the urge of the chimes ” 
than was the worker in the fields of rural -England.. 
\s they pass, whether bound for the busy city or 
for market, the sight of the church is always sattsfy- 
ing’ to the eye and refreshing to: the spirit, either in 
the morning sunshine, or with the moonlight filtering 
through the willows and elias. and casting their im 
At all times 
the Bronxville church is completely. soul-satisfying. 


pressive shadows on the rugged stone. 
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ENTRANCE FROM CLOISTER GARTH 
REFORMED CHURCH, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
HARRY LESLIE WALKER, ARCHITECT 
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A MODERN EXPRESSION OF REGENCY STYLE 


HAROLD 


NFORMED architectural tastes of our own day 

seem to have a peculiarly strong drawing to- 
ward the domestic modes of Classic type that held 
the field in both England and America at the very 
end of the eighteenth century and during the open- 
ing years of the nineteenth. Without entering into 
the’ psychological reasons back of this general pref- 
erence,—and such reasons undoubtedly exist,—it 
may be pointed out that the course of evolution has 
as yet given us nothing better, nothing more suited 
in its-main essentials to a faithful and sympathetic 


reflection of American ideals and habits of living. 


There are, of course, the various so-called 
“romantic” or “picturesque” modes, culled and 
adapted from the traditional repertoires of England 


and France, of Italy and Spain. These are all of 


‘them admirable in their respective spheres, and it 


. would be impossible to make any distinction in point 
of relative excellence between any one of them and 
the Classic, late Georgian phases already alluded to. 
But, in avoiding unwarranted comparisons, we must 
bear in mind that while the several “romantic’’ or 
‘traditional episodes referred to, or the current 
adaptations of them, may faithfully enough realize 
all the qualities and requirements of those whose 


‘temperamental bias favors expression in such forms, 


they fail utterly to satisfy the tastes of another 
equally numerous class,—a class whose tempera- 
‘mental bent is altogether toward the measured pre- 


i 


BY 


D. 


4 ® 


EBERLEIN 


cision, the symmetry, and the nicely ordered ele- 
gancies of which the Classic manner, in some form 
or other, is the outward and visible sign and symbol. 

For the inherently Classic-minded, then, the only 
type of architecture they can consistently live with, 
the only type from which they can expect to derive 
substantial and enduring satisfaction, must needs 
be cast in Classic mould. Elegance, simplicity and 
polished perfection are just as truly esteemed now 
as they ever were in the late Georgian period. And, 
after all, in spite of sundry superficial changes in 
outward manners, the fundamental outlook of 
ordered minds in matters of esthetics is not ma- 
terially different now from what it was in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century before a strange 


combination of romanticism and materialism had 
played havoc in the realm of popular taste. It is 
perfectly natural, therefore, that late Georgian 


qualities, by their fitness to current ideals, should 
awaken a responsive spirit of sincere appreciation in 
our own day. In other words, the later phases of 
the Classic manner have in them the aptitude for 
being entirely modern and wholly suited to use today. 

Of this perennial flexibility and readiness for 
fresh interpretation no better example could be de- 
sired than the house at Purchase illustrated here. 
There are critics of a certain stamp who affect to re- 
gard the use of any eighteenth century architectural 
type or manner of furnishing as an unnatural effort 
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Entrance Drive, House at Purchase, N. Y. 


Leigh French, 
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to thrust the living into the shells of departed gen- 
erations; -a- forced attempt to’ galvanize archeology 
into renewed youth and ‘vigor. It must be admitted 
‘that instances of mummified architecture and decora- 


aunt Siete 


ho 


tion-are not wanting to give color to their contentions. 

This*house began, as’ houses should, with the. plan- 
Hence the. vital quality that comes only when the 
structure is devised to. fulfill accurately and exactly 
the requirements, for which it is designed. The ele- 
vations grew-naturally out of the plan and did_ not 
originate in a pictorial preconception into which the 
plan had to.be fitted by hook or by crook; the latter _ 
procedure is fatal: to vitality, especially when the 3 
Classic pictorial conception is limited ta a cubic 





mass, with or without. lower. flanking wings,: and 
equal room divisions at each side of a‘central hall. 
Treat, the ( ‘lassic manner as a: living, flexible .thing 
and it will live and bend itself-to the demands .of 
éach occasion. It will likewise furnish untold: oppor- 
tunities for fresh and interesting composition, as the 
result here- presented indicates. -Although the .plan 
shows an absolute departure. from the ‘stock sym- 
metrical and equi-divisional ‘plan, which on this side 
of the Atlantic-has beconie almost a fetish of Classic 
orthodoxy, the: elevations display all that. equable 
‘balance essential to’ Classic poise, and that, too, with- 
out involving any inconsistency with the interior ... 
arrangement. . The main mass of the structure, on 
both the north and south fronts, exhibits symmietri- 








‘¢al elevations of convincing dignity and, at the same 
Main Entrance’ Door time, replete with varied incidents that divert: the’ 
eye and sustain, interest.. The detached study to the 
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Leigh French, J¢r., Architect 
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Part One 


west, with its connecting loggia and curtain wall, 
and the service wing to the east, though utterly dif- 
ferent in point of composition, successfully preserve 
the balance of the total mass. That much variety 
of design can be compassed without disturbing the 
underlying basis of symmetry is exemplified. 

Both outside and inside the house evidences an 
agreeable, logical and satisfying use of materials. 
The walls are built of brick and painted white; the 
mouldings of the parapet are of limestone; the 
slopes of the roofs are of gray slates; the flat deck 
on top of the roof is covered with lead-coated cop- 
per, and the gutters and parapet flashings are of 
lead. For the veranda, at the west end of the living 
room, the columns are of cast iron specially designed, 
and the balustrade above is of wrought iron. This 
veranda is paved with bluestone flagging, and blue- 
stone flagging is likewise used for paving the loggia 
connecting the study with the house, for the broad 
terrace along the south front, and for the copings of 
all the brick forecourt and garden walls. Inside, the 
floors of the stair hall and of the hall between the 
living room and dining room are of black terrazzo 
divided into squares by narrow brass bands. ‘The 
stair balustrade is of wrought iron painted white, 
with polished brass handrail. In the library, which 
is completely paneled in pine, the floor is of teak. 
The floors of both the living room and dining room 
are of French walnut, laid with small rectangular 
units in the interlocking chequered pattern used with 
such admirable effect in the parqueted floors of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century France. Scraped. 
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Bay Window in Bachelors’ House 





Fireplace in Bachelors’ House, House at Purchase, N. Y. 


Leigh French, 


Ir., Architect 
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waxed and highly polished, these floors. add ‘iain. 


surably to the dignity of the two rooms in which they 
appear. The two-leaved doors of the: living room 


and dining room are of heavy carved mahogany, 
' The materials used and the manner of their em- 
‘ployment invité comment not -only because they do 
not ordinarily occur as found here, but also because 
. they go far-toward giving that, emphasis of stable 
‘structure which is so conspicuously preserit. Visible 
.staunchness of: construction, ‘indeed,- along with: 


ample proportions, is one of the cardinal character- 


-istics of. the house; in this, respect: it- is: distinctly 
‘reminiscent of the: best eighteenth century - British 
‘manner of burlding.. -One feels - instirictively . that 


every item is carried out solidly to‘last and to be the 
same. a hundred years hence as it is today, and close 
inspection does not ‘belie the appearance ; there: is 


‘none of that thinness, none of that * ‘pasteboardy” 

aspect;.too commonly: found in much modern con- 
struction; Whose first pleasant effect, after close’ 
scrutiny, yields ‘to the conviction that it -is really 


little. better than so much clever stage - setting that 
cannot stand the test of time, plez ising but temporary. 
All the details, both out-of doors and inside, are 


- exceptions illy well considered .and: will bear critical 


examination. The outer doorway on the forecourt 
and the inner entrance, within the ‘loggia, prove a 
trustworthy: foretaste, of what follows. One-of the 
happiest exterior incidents. is the veranda at the 


. south-.end of the. living roomy; like the bay windows’ 


on the east terrace,-it is one of those engaging 
Regency touches that characterize the whole com- 
position.. In this same .category are the ‘round- 


arched sinkages on the ‘east front, graced by old. 
*+ Jead vases on pede stals ;. likewise, the sinkages om the. 
- west: front facing. upon. the ‘forecourt. ‘Echoing, 
them is the.arcading of the loggia that connects the. 
‘little detached study and beunds the croquet lawn 
‘west and north... The inferior detail in no.wise- falls 


short ‘of ‘the promise of the exterior. On entering 


-the circular hall, instinct with the reticent grace of’ 
‘the Regency manner, the design of the: wrought - 
iron -balustrade, the beauty of the plasterwork and 


the fas shion of the lantern and wall brackets attest a 
scheme tl ioughtfully studted in. every. particul: ir. 
The doorw: avs and doors from-the liyi ng room and 


dining room into, thé hall, the mantel in the liying - 


rgom, the carved baseboards and_ chair. rails in the 


Jiving room and dining room, and the niches in the 


dining room likewise merit special mention as evi- 


lences of the same attention to exquisite detail. “ 


Use of the water-leaf moulding of the dining roorn 


baseboard is:an exceptionally pleasant departure | 


froma the Customary treatment of such ‘features. 

It “should. be noted that. every .particular of the 
decoration and furnishing «was determined. by .the 
architect ; the result, it may be added, is highly. satis- 
factory: and shows excellent judgment: The dining 
room exhibits an unusually pleasant color treatment. 
The walls are a pale pearl-lavender,—that elusive 
color, so much favored in the Regency period,—and 


. the woadwork is a subtle. coral hue picked ‘out in. 
gold. The gilding on the coral ground is particularly’ 
_ effective on the compo figures on the antique- mantel,’ 


on the sunburst carving in the heads of the niches, 
and on the muntins of the window. The curtains 


are of green figured damask, made and hung in a 


characteristic - Regency manner. In the hall the 


walls. area light sea green, another favorite Regency 


color, with the niche on the stairway and the reveals 


_of the arches in white. The walls of the living room 
"are a rich apricot, with the dado a deeper tone: of 
the same color. : Here the curtains are of light. green: - 
glazed -chintz with a flowered figure: The coloring - 


in the rest of the house is carried out-in the same 
interesting manner, making for a unified effect. 
One of the most fascinating features of the house 


_is the little detached study with’a bedroom above it. 


The floor is paved with .brick,-soaked in oil and 


‘waxed, and the walls are paneled with vertical pine 


boarding, ‘with moulded edges, from floor to ceiling. 


At one side of the ample fireplacé, a stair concealed 


in the thickness of the wall ascends to the ‘bedroom 


and camipletely appointed bath above; at the other . 
side of the fireplace, there is a- fully equipped ™ 


kitchenette, with a refrigerator, likewise accommo- 


dated in ‘the thickness of the’ wall. and closed in by 


doors in the paneling so that it is entitely out of 


-sight when the doors are closed. The bedroom . 
above is also lined with vertical boarding from flaor.’’ 
to ceiling and painted green-blue . picked out with 


vermilion : the bed is:built into the wall, in the man- 


‘ner-of the old Norman beds, still common in some 
_.parts‘of France, -the width, of the bed corresponding 
with the width of the bathroom, so that the floor space 


of the bedroom is ‘an, unbrokén rectangle in shape: 
The swimming pool, to the east-of the main body 


ofthe .house, is ‘of- graduated depths. While per- | 
fectly calculated for the diversion of swimming, it 


lias been so treated that it also ‘serves “the landscape 


purpose’ of a water garden, giving that charm to. the’ 
-ensemble that only water with ‘its ripples can give. 
As to the matter of architectural style, while ‘the - 


tone of. the. detached study is largely: French, and 


while the interior of the library and-other incidents 


here and. thete suggest a reversion to an earlier 
fashion, the treatment in: ‘the main is a. very convinc- 


ing ‘exposition ‘of the -Regency manner.-* Without — . 
‘slavish ‘and pedantic adherence to. nee Wis the 
architect has used a reasonable liberty of interpreta-- 


tion in combining motifs so that the total result 


‘manifests harmontous vitalify’as well- as vigor of 


coriception. Furthermore, without any obvious or 
actual striving for effect, the house has a refreshing 


- dramatic quality quite in contrast with the air of 
desiccated propriety too commonly and ‘w rongly as-. 


sociated ‘with composition in :the Classic manner. 


To this inherent dramatic quality, which is’ alto=: 
gethér logical and ‘comimendable, is. due not a little- 
of the compelling interest attaching to what is un: 
‘questionably one of the outstanding and most-impor- 
.tant examples of current: -domestic architecture. 
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DETAIL OF SOUTH PORCH 
HOUSE AT PURCHASE, N. Y. 
LEIGH FRENCH. JR., ARCHITECT 
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CORNER IN LIBRARY 


HOUSE AT PURCHASE, N. Y. 
LEIGH FRENCH, JR., ARCHITECT 
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Detail on Back 
DOOR INTO DINING. ROOM 


HOUSE AT PURCHASE, N. Y. 
LEIGH FRENCH, JR., ARCHITECT 
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FIREPLACE IN LIVING ROOM 
HOUSE AT PURCHASE, N. Y. 
LEIGH FRENCH, JR., ARCHITECT 
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LIVING ROOM 
HOUSE AT PURCHASE, N. Y. 
LEIGH FRENCH, JR., ARCHITECT 
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\/ PAVILIONS 


7 JNING laws are not alone responsible for the 
interesting and original character developed in 
the architecture of New York during the past ten 
years. The desire and necessity of concealing roof 
tanks and the tops of elevator shafts have led to a 
variety of successful solutions of this problem. These 
‘illustrations are from photographs of the architec- 
tural towers and roof structures on some of the re- 
cently completed commercial and hotel buildings in 












~ 
Wurts Bros. 


Aeolian Building, New York 


Warren & Wetmore, Architects 


. 
Photos. 


. Photos. Paul J. Weber 
Ambassador Hotel, New York 


Warren & Wetmore, Architects 








IN THE AIR 


New York. This interesting group of “pavilions in 
the air” tell their own story and require no ex- 
planation. Few of the hurrying throngs down in the 
canyon-like streets ever have time or interest to look 
up in the air to discover these often well designed 
architectural screens which conceal important parts 
of the mechanical and plumbing equipment of tall 
buildings. It is hoped that this group of illustra- 
tions may have suggestion and inspirational value. 





Building at 8th Avenue and 36th Street, New York 


George & Edward Blum, Architects 





Hotel New Weston 


Robert J. Lyons, Architect 
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PARK LANE HOTEL (in Foreground) HOTEL BEVERLY, NEW YORK 
SCHULTZE & WEAVER, ARCHITECTS EMERY ROTH & SYLVAN BIEN, ARCHITECTS 
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BUILDING AT 274 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
SLOAN & ROBERTSON, ARCHITECTS 
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EAGLE BUILDING, NEW YORK BUILDING AT 277 PARK AVENUE 
ROUSE & GOLDSTONE, ARCHITECTS McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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ALLERTON HOUSE, MADISON AVENUE AT 55tu STREET 
ARTHUR LOOMIS HARMON, ARCHITECT 
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BUILDING AT 245 FIFTH AVENUE . HOTEL ELYSEE, NEW. YORK : 4, 
GEORGE FRED PELHAM. ARCHITECT ? HARRY ‘ALLAN JACOBS, ARCHITECT ut : “4 
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HOUSE OF MRS. WHITELAW. REID, NEW YORK HOUSE AT. 22 EAST 36mm STREET, NEW YORK 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS oe ae LOUIS E: JALLADE, ARCHITECT 











® ARCHITECTURAL AVOCATIONS @ 
THE DIGRESSIONISTS 


ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE 


“Da Vinci is our patron saint ; 
He spent his life digressing. 
He knew damn well the way to paint, 
And kept his critics guessing.” 


HUS in song do the Digressionists acknowledge 

the leadership of Leonardo, for was he not 
preéminently a Digressor? Learned in higher math- 
ematics, skilled in engineering, 
wielding a mean mallet in 
sculpture and a meaner pen in 
his scientific literature, his 
fame finally rests on what he 
achieved in painting. Michel- 
angelo also was so versatile 
that it is difficult to decide 
which art was his vocation and 
what art his digression. We 
follow in the 
footsteps of these giants fre- 


who modestly 


quently trip on the imprints 
they made in the sands of 
time. We are immensely at- 
tracted by the idea of not for- 
ever traveling on a single-track 


little society, it is not surprising that a large portion 
of the material submitted for exhibition is of land- 
scapes or seascapes in that most adaptable medium. 

In 1908 J. Monroe Hewlett remarked in the pres- 
ence of Charles Ewing that inasmuch as a good deal 
of collaborative work was being dene by architect, 
painter, and sculptor, it might be a good thing for 
all concerned if the architect, who usually has the 
controlling voice in this col- 
laboration, 
hand at painting and sculpture 
It was believed that in no othe: 


were to try his 


way could he so well under 
stand the difficulties which usu 
ally beset the painter and the 
sculptor when 
gaged to embellish buildings. 


they are en- 
It was a big idea, prompted by 
a desire to be fair to the col 
laborating artists, who are not 
often given satisfactory sur- 
faces for mural decorations or 
adequate spots for sculptural 
Messrs. 


and Ewing learned that a sim 


adornment. Llewlett 


= 


ilar idea was hatching in the 
\tterbury, 
the 
and “The 


Today, 


road, and we welcome the 
— - 7 thought of a branch line which 
; will permit us to enjoy partici- 
pation in what the world of- 
fers in the allied arts, arts which are many and varied. 





mind of Grosvenor 


The Digressionists’ Medal 
The Flying Fish Symbolizes One Digressing from One’s so a 
Natural Element 


conference of three 


was called lDigres 


sionists” sprang into being. “digressing”’ 


¥ The Digressionists are a group of 25 busy archi- includes craftsmanship, poetry and prose writing, 

er 5 £ » ° | 

Fi tects who have learned the art of employing what musical composing, piano and violin plaving, singing, 
little spare time they have in excursions into other etc. The field is wide open to include any form of 


fields of artistic endeavor. As indicated by their 
symbol of the flying fish, they are out of their ele- 
ment, but unlike that mysterious little creature, they 
do not remain submerged most of the time. Many 
of them are well known members of the architectu- 
ral profession. A Digressionist is free to paint, 
model, etch, draw, photograph or express himself in 
any of the graphic arts, so long as he does not be- 
come too architectural. The unwritten law of the 
society requires that a Digressor who most fully 
qualifies for that title be one who takes up a new 
field in art, something for which he has not neces- 
sarily been trained but for which he shows a natural 
aptitude. He is not forbidden to exhibit sketches 
of architectural subjects, but by common consent 
such efforts are not real digressions even when they 
are superlatively well done. Many an architect learns 
how to make a fetching little water color before he is 
capable of drawing a full-sized detail of a window 
box. In consequence of the almost universal love 
of water color rendering among the members of this 


expression which is not the architect's vocation. 

In the years which have elapsed since the founding 
in 1908, 38 names have been enrolled on the roster. 
Of these, five, or about 14 per cent, are no longer 
living. These are Austin Lord, Breck Trowbridge, 
Russell Hewlett, Cary Rodman and Bertram Good- 
hue. Of the remaining 33, William A. Boring and 
Kdward L. Tilton have resigned, to assume the title 
of Digressor Emeritus. John Benson was _ placed 
in this same rating because he forsook architecture 
William <A. 
Taylor was induced to drop architecture for big 
business. Retirement to a distant city caused his 
name to be omitted from the rolls. Others who are 
no longer members are Welles Bosworth, Henry 
Hornbostel, Louis Metcalfe and Frank Holden. The 
present membership of 25 includes: The founders, 
Messrs. Hewlett, Ewing and Atterbury ; Fred Acker- 
man, Chester Aldrich, William T. Aldrich, George 
Chappell, John Cross, William A. Delano, Howard 
Greenley, Wallace Harrison, Edward Howes, Fred 


and became a professional painter. 
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Hirons, H. V. B. Magonigle, Julian Peabody, Rob- 
ert Potter, Hubert Ripley, John Tompkins, Alex- 
Trowbridge, Ernest. Tyler, Arthur Ware, 
‘Lawrence White and Edgar Williams. Frank Crown- 
inshield,.in recognition-of his very great interest in 
the society, evinced in many ways, has been made an 
honorary member. Such is the society’s membership. 

For a long time it has been the custom to have 


“ander 


the .digressions judged by a jury of non-members, — 


' selected chiefly from the ranks of professional artists 
‘and occasionally from among the architects. Practi- 
cally every painter and sculptor of rank in New 
York has at one time or another served on this jury. 
The members of the jury are given to understand 
that they are expected to earn their dinners by hold- 
ing a judgment in the exhibition room during the 
hour or two preceding the dinner. ' The bronze 
medal of the society is awarded to that digression in 
the graphic arts which, in the opinion of the jury, 
has the greatest distinction. Three or four honor- 
able mentions are awarded to other exhibits which 
are second in merit to that receiving the medal. The 
‘medal has been awarded 21 times. J. M. Hewlett 
“received it five times, Edward Howes four, Messrs. 
‘Taylor, Delano, Chester Aldrich and Chappell two 
each, and Russell Hewlett, Ewing, Benson and Pea- 
hody once. In this way honors have been awarded. 

The official records of the society show that dur- 
ing the past 20 years there have been 58 jurymen, 
‘and that 20 per cent of these have died. Shall it be 
assumed from a comparison of this statement with 
the mortality of the Digressors, only 14 per cent of 
whom have died, that digressing prolongs life? Or 
shall we conclude that judging digressions is a haz- 
ardous occupation? Whatever the answer, the 
.members will testify that there has been no influence 
.in their lives more stimulating to their continued 
growth than this little annual gathering. At the din- 
ner a chief Digressor is chosen to head the group 
at the next succeeding exhibition. It is his duty 
to send to all members a general reminder during 
the winter that on a certain day in April the year’s 
digressions will be delivered at the Coffee House 
Club and that they are all expected to get busy and 
prepare something for the show. There are usually 
about 75 exhibits. As previously explained, the ma- 
jority are water colors. These are sometimes of 
~ high quality, quite good enough for any water color 
show. Hewlett, Magonigle and Atterbury have fre- 
quently sent oil paintings. Howes and Greenley 
have etched. Ackerman has gone far in his re- 
searches in pictorial photography. Chester Aldrich 
and Breck Trowbridge divided the honors in sculp- 
ture. Delano, besides showing charming water 
colors, exhibited delightful dancing figures in black 
silhouette on large mirrors. Tyler has shown crayon 
portraits. White has sent in a series of ex libris de- 
signs at the scale required for library use. As this 
is written somewhat from memory, it is possible that 
‘a few types of digression in one form or another of 
the graphic arts’ have been omitted from this list. 
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Several years ago Frank Crowninshield, while 
serving as a juror, offered an annual prize in the 
form of a cup to stimulate digressions in fields out- 
side of the graphic arts. This has proved to be a 
very popular innovation, bringing out craftsmanship, 
music, poetry, prose writing, etc. The first winner 
in this competition was the late Breck Trowbridge, 


who delighted everyone with his skill in fabricating 


a hunting bow with arrows and a collection of trout 
flies. He added to the interest aroused by this ex- 
hibit’ by telling of his experiences as a hunter with 
this archer’s outfit. “Bob Potter, an enthusiastic 
astronomer, was awarded the Crowninshield cup for 
poetry, written. and declaimed. In ’26 the cup was 
awarded to George Chappell for his wit and. humor 


‘in the minutes read at the ’26 dinner covering the 


dinnér of the year before, and for-his skill in reading ° 
them under difficult circumstances. In 1927 Chester 
Aldrich wrote the words and music of a song en- 
titled “The Flying Fish,” and Alexander Trowbridge - 
sang the song to Aldrich’s accompaniment. © For this’ 
exhibit of collaboration in the arts both names were 
inscribed on the Crowninshield cup presented then. 


To Breck TROWBRIDGE: 
By J. Monroe Hewlett 
April 29, 1925 


Two years ago, around this festive board, 

We listened to our Master Bowman tell 

Tales of. the fashioning of arrowS.straight, 
Balanced and feathered; tipped and finished well. 
And how to test the wood.from which a bow, 
Finer by far than ancient archer khew,’ , 
May still be formed by art and ¢are and craft 
To. hold the course of arrows strong and true.. 
He told us of the wild swan’s ghostly flight ;—- 
And now he’s gone to join’ that mystic quest. 

In hunting grounds beyond. the setting sun, 

He learns the meaning-of our “going west.” 


Tue OLD AMATEUR 
By R. Burnside Potter 


What matters it that, weary and-alone, 

I sit and think of things I might have done? 
What matters it that wife and children shun 
In me a dreamer, a mere rolling stone? 
What matters it that rustic neighbors fear 

In me a madman, all because I know 

‘he motions of the comets and the flow 

Of time, that travels on from year to year: 
What matters it? There are far better men 
To count the days and seasons, as they run, 
And weigh this planet that we dwell upon. 

But yet, I feel it matters somewhat, when— 
What matters it ?—I see, ‘across the wire, , 
The transit and the star of my desire! | 


One of the members is at present deeply engrossed 
in the mysteries of stained glass ‘windows, and is 
learning how to. paint and etch upon glass, how to 














Part One 


bake it, how to cut stained glass, and how to “lead” 
it in a window. He is not doing it solely for fun, 
but hopes to learn enough about this alluring craft 
to enable him to appreciate the difficulties and the 
beauties of the work executed by professional win- 
dow makers. Another member has found pleasur- 
able excitement in an excursion into lithographic 
drawing on stone and on transfer paper. He plans 
to exhibit some of this work next April. More might 
be divulged on the delightful programs, mostly im- 


promptu in character, which are offered by the mem- 


bers after the dinner. Here songs by Chappell, 
Ware, Greenley and Trowbridge are interspersed 
between sonnets and poems by Potter and Hewlett. 
Magonigle is always urged to give his famous ren- 
dition of the mating calls of wild animals; Atterbury 
has several times played violin obbligatos to songs. 
It is probable that there are still to be uncovered cer- 
tain talents among the more diffident members, and 
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that in the next few years this list of legitimate and 
ex-curricula digressions will be somewhat augmented. 

Professional artists who judge these digressions 
have said that the one thing which impressed them 
more than any other was that all this artistic work 
was done for the fun of the thing. The dollar sign 
is not present in any form. I am not aware that 
in the 20 years since this society was founded a 
painting has been offered for sale, though it may 
be that here and there when a Digressionist was 
hard up he may have tried the experiment of find- 
ing out whether the public agreed with the jury in 
voting merit to a painting! The contact between the 
members and the jurors has been well worth while, 
for the professional artist learns that the architect 
is a regular fellow after all, in spite of his apparent 
neglect in omitting from his buildings the surfaces 
upon which the painter and the sculptor seek im 
mortality; thus both jurors and Digressors benefit. 


UGLAS VOLK 
LES KECK 
FOSTERL 

THE 


URY 


A Digressionists’ Jury Announcement 
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SMALL BUILDINGS 
SECOND COMMON BRICK HOUS 


— COMPETITION 


PRIZE WINNING AND HONORABLE MENTION DESIGNS 


HE Second Common Brick House Competition 
sponsored by the Common Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association of America was announced early 
in 1927 to close November 1. This was an un- 
usually interesting type of dwelling competition, be- 
cause it called for photographs and plans of houses 
and bungalows which have been actually constructed 
with exteriors of common brick. Most of the na- 
tional architectural competitions which have been 
held in this country have called for sketch plans 
and elevations, but when actually completed houses 
are called for, as in this competition, it is obvious 
that architecture must pass the acid test of reality. 
' The requirements of the competition included no 
limitation as to the sizes of houses nor to the con- 
struction of exterior walls, except that the surface 
of the exterior walls was required to be at least 75 
per cent common brick under this definition : ““Com- 
mon. brick, as defined by the Common Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association of America and for the pur- 
pose of this competition, is a solid building unit of 
’ butned clay having a natural surface not treated to 
produce special effects in color or texture of the in- 
‘dividual brick, but including clinker, overburned, and 
cull brick.” These varieties of brick are easily had. 
.Each entry in this competition consisted of three 


photographs, including a full perspective view of 
the house, an architectural detail, and a close-up 


photograph of a portion of the exterior wall which 
_ would clearly show the details of the brickwork, such 


as its texture, pattern, bond, etc. Plans included 
the cellar and floor plans, drawn to '%-inch scale. 
The competition announcement stated that “the 


jury will consist of three architects of national repu- 
tation ‘in residential design. The jury will meet 
within one week after the termination of the com- 
petition, and competitors who win prizes or honor- 
able mention will be notified the day after the jury 
completes its awards. The judgment will be based 
on architectural design, efficient planning, and in- 
genuity displayed in the development of attractive 
exteriors of common brick. All competitors will be 
notified as to the results of this competition within 
one’ week after the jury has completed judgment.’ 

The jury, consisting of C. Stanley Taylor of New 
‘York, Alexander Donaldson of Detroit, and Frank 
B. Meade of Cleveland, met on November 2 to 
‘complete the judgment. Twenty-four awards were 
made: First prize, James C. Mackenzie, Jr., New 
York; ‘Second prize, R. C. Hunter & Bro., New 
York; Third prize, Frederick Kennedy, Jr.,- Pasa- 
dena; Fourth prize, Bohnard & Parsson, Cleveland. 
Honorable mentions were awarded in this order: 
A. C. Runzler,- Milwaukee; Burns & James, Indian- 


“SJ 


_jury examined each entry with extreme care. 


bo 


apolis; Eldridge T. Spencer, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Alfred Easton Poor, New York; Arthur L. Love- 
less, Seattle; La Beaume & Klein, St. Louis; Robert 
Maurice Trimble, Pittsburgh; La Croix & Memm- 
ler, Milwaukee; La Beaume & Klein, St.. Louis; 
William Addison McElory, Houston; and special 
mentions were awarded to Flint & Broad, Dallas; 
Owen James Southwell, Atlanta; Lester J. A. 
Julianelle, New Haven; Hans Gehrke, Detroit; ~ 
Smith & Walker, Boston; H. Raymond Heckman, 
Reading, Pa.; Donald W. Southgate, Nashville; 
Eisenberg & Feer, Boston; Robert O. Derrick, De- 
troit; William T. Braun, Chicago. 

On other pages there will be found the prize- 
winning houses, the ten honorable mention houses, 
and two of the special mention houses. In com- 
menting on the entries in this competition, it was the 
opinion of the jury that they had never seen in any 
residential competition so many consistently good | 
designs. Of the group of over 150 entries there were: 
very few which could be discarded at first glance, 
with the result that the rendering of judgment was 
extremely difficult, and the balance in favor of one 
house as against another was often extremely deli- 
cate. The designs were of an unusual quality. | 

It is to be remembered, in considering the winning 
designs, that the specific terms of the competition 
established the basis of judgment in three parts,— 
(1) architectural merit without respect to landscap- 
ing; (2) efficient planning; and (3) ingenuity dis- 
played in the development of attractive exteriors of 
common brick. With these three factors in mind, the 
The 
plans of the various prize-winning houses were 
analyzed from all practical points of view, including 
that of economy of construction: Careful considera- 
tion was given to-the provision for natural lighting 
and ventilation, ease of circulation, and ‘general effi- — 
ciency for. domestic administration. The architec- 
ture in all cases was called upon to pass the test of 
conservative good taste, and little consideration was 
given to what might be termed “freakish” designs. ° 
It was felt that as the results of this competition 
would be generally broadcast to the public, every. 
effort should be made to admit only good precedent. 

The jury was greatly interested in the broad range 
of brick effects, which included many ingenious com- 
binations of patterns, bonds and textures. © The 


houses illustrated herewith indicate clearly the possi- — 


bilities of carefully studied common brick exteriors, 
using not only the more conservative textures but 
also such varieties as “skintled” brick, along with 
extruded mortar joints, -painting-of the brickwork, 
and a:‘number of combinations ‘of forms and .colors. 
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SECOND COMMON BRICK HOUSE COMPETITION 
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SECOND COMMON BRICK HOUSE COMPETITION 
ELDRIDGE T. SPENCER, ARCHITECT, BERKELEY, CAL. 
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SECOND COMMON BRICK HOUSE COMPETITION 
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e . INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE @ 
DETAILS, BOODLE’S CLUB, LONDON, PART II 


Measured and Drawn, by RICHARD EVERETT, JR. 
j/ 
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Photo. Paul J. U eber 


One of the most interesting examples of the work of the brothers Adam, the front elevation shows an unusual treatment 
of balanced bays and a beautifully proportioned Palladian window. The omission of.a continuation of the attic treatment 
above the center pediment is open to criticism in so small a facade 
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‘Walls paneled with mouldings painted mustard color contrast successfully with the blue rug, draperies, and mahogany 
furniture.. The overmantel painting and the rich brown marble bolection fireplace moulding are antique 
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INSULATION FOR RESIDENCES 


GORDON B. WILKES 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF INDUSTRIAL PHYSICS, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


N recent years the public has taken a very real 

and constantly increasing interest in the conserva- 
tion of heat in homes. This has been due in large 
part to the increase in the cost of fuel for heat- 
ing, to the gradual adoption of use of oil and gas- 
fired heaters, and to the extensive advertising cam- 
paigns of various manufacturers of insulating 
materials as well as to a desire for more comfort- 
able housing. The industrial engineer has long been 
familiar with the savings due to efficient insulation. 
The almost universal custom of insulating steam 
pipes, boilers, furnaces, ovens, kilns, refrigerators 
and cold storage warehouses shows how fully this 
is appreciated. Perhaps it is not quite so well un- 
derstood that insulation can usually be used to ad- 
vantage wherever a less of heat occurs through the 
walls of any enclosure. 


In the case of residences, practically all of the 
.-fuel used in the heating system serves to replace the 


heat lost through the walls, roof, windows and doors. 
Proper insulation will minimize the loss of heat 


through the walls and roof, but of course it will not 
“affect the loss from the windows, and weather strips 


or, better still, both double windows and weather- 
strips, should be provided. In a discussion of in- 


‘sulation for houses, it is always well to bear in mind 


the fact that windows and doors are sources of great 
heat loss and, consequently, that the greater the per- 
centage area of the windows and doors the smaller 
will be the effect of wall and roof insulation in the 
saving of fuel. For example, the heat loss from a 


‘particular residence might be such that 45 per cent 


of the total loss is through the doors and windows, 
while 55 per cent is lost through the walls and roof. 
If excellent insulation is applied throughout, the heat 
loss through the walls and roof might be reduced 
by .one-half. The total heat loss from the house, 
however, will not be reduced 50 per cent but only 
30 per cent of the 55 per cent lost through the walls 


and roof, or 27.5 per cent. 


In return for an investment in insulation, one can 
fairly assume that one will receive these advantages, 
the relative extent of which depends upon the type 
and thickness of.the insulating material and also 
upon the relative area of windows and doors as com- 


.pared with the walls and roof: 


1. Saving in fuel cost of from 10 to 40 per cent. 

2. Saving in size of heating system. 

3. More uniform temperature distribution, with 
elimination of drafts. 

4. A cooler house in warm weather, and particu- 
larly in the upper story. 

5. Possibility of using the more expensive, but 
more reliable or convenient fuels, such as gas or oil, 
with less difference in cost. 

Types of Insulation.’ The insulating materials 
generally used for house insulation may be roughly 
divided into four classes,—rigid boards, flexible sheets, 
cast, and loose materials. The rigid board type of in- 
sulation is in most common use today and is repre- — 
sented by such materials as cork board, fiber board, 
mineral or rock wool boards, and plaster boards. 
Cork board is made by compressing granules of pure 
cork into moulds and baking.at a moderate tempera- 
ture. No binder is required, as the natural gums 
of the cork itself serve this purpose. This material 
is generally furnished in blocks 1 foot wide, 3 feet 
long, and from 1 to 4 inches thick, the usual thick- 
ness for house insulation being from 1% to 2 inches. 
Mineral or rock wool boards are made from slag or 
rock wool, felted and pressed, with or without binder, 
into blocks similar in dimensions to those of cork 
board. The fiber insulating boards are made by 
compressing wood, bagasse (sugar cane fiber) or 
other vegetable fibers, with or without binder, into 
large sheets approximately 4 feet wide, 8 feet long, 
and about ™%-inch in thickness, one or two layers 
being commonly used in walls of dwelling houses. 
Wall boards of gypsum between two layers of heavy 
paper are also made, for insulating purposes, in 
large sheets similar to the fiber boards. Plaster can 
be applied directly to cork or fiber, thus saving some 
expenditure for wood or metal lath. In the case of 
frame houses, the insulating boards are usually ap-. 
plied on the inside of the studs, but they can be ap- 
plied to the outside as well, if there is suitable pro- 
tection from the weather. For brick, stone, tile or 
concrete walls, the insulating boards are applied on- 

the inside, usually with the aid of furring strips. 

The flexible types of insulation are represented 
by sheets made of fibrous materials, such as cattle 


‘hair, waste flax, eel grass, etc., covered with paper 
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or cloth. These are used as fillers between the studs 
in frame houses and may be applied to walls of 
brick, tile, stone or concrete with the aid of furring 
strips. Material of this frequently fur- 
nished in rolls, 1 yard wide and from 34-inch to 1 
inch in thickness. There is a gypsum preparation, 
which when mixed with water can be poured in 
place, and after setting it gives a cast cellular gyp- 
sum insulation. This is between 2 and 4 inches thick 
as commonly installed. There are also on the mar- 
number of that used in 
the form of loose powder or fibers, especially as a 


type is 


ket a materials can be 
filler between the studs of a frame dwelling, or be 
tween attic floor joists. Typical materials are saw- 
dust, cork dust, diatomaceous earth, 
rock .wool, and eel grass. 

Factors Determining Choice of Insulation. Some 
of the factors that would aid in choosing insulation 
are: cost of .material; cost of application; weight ; 


mineral and 


thickness; strength; fire resistance; vermin resis- 
tance; thermal conductivity; effect of moisture and 
water ; permanence ; decay or deterioration; settling ; 
ability to take plaster coat ; etc. 

The cost of insulating materials varies so much 
with the different types, different localities, and with 
the differént methods of application, that it would 
‘be of little value to attempt to give cost data. Where 
thin insulating. boards replace the sheathing and 
laths, the additional cost of insulation will be very 
small. Where insulating material of good quality and 
of 2+inch thickness is applied, the cost is likely to 
run as high as 5 per cent of the cost of the dwelling, 
but fuel cost will be reduced and comfort increased. 
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Properties of Insulating Materials 


Weight in lbs. Thermal Fire 


Type of Insulation cu.ft. Conductivity Resistance 
Rigid ; 
Cork 10 0.30 Slow-burning 
Mineral and rock 
wool boards 12-20 0.3-0.5 Non-combust’ble 
Fiber boards 12-20 0.3-0.5 Slow-burning ° 
Plaster boards 30-60 0.8-1.5 Non-combustible 


Flexible 
Eel grass between 
paper 5-8 
Cattle hair and 
flax fiber between 


0.25-0.30 Slow-burning 


paper or cloth 8-15 0.3-0.4 Slow-burning 
Cast ? : 
Cellular gypsum 12-30 0.4-0.9 Non-combustible ° 
Loose 
Diatomaceous earth 10-30 0.3-0.5 Non-combustible | * 


Mineral and rock 
wor | 1 
Eel grass 


30 0.3-0.5 
-8 0).2-0.4 
The coefficient of thermal conductivity in this table is ex- 
pressed in B.t.u., per hour, per sq. ft., per inch of thickness, 
per 1°Fahr., temperature difference between the surfaces. 


Non-combustible 
Slow-burning 


UIDg 


Calculation of Heat Losses. The effectiveriess of 
any material used as an insulator to prevent the pas- 
sage of heat depends upon a peculiar characteristic. 
property of the material itself. Just as iron is heavy, 
strong and tough, and glass is heavy and brittle, and 
wood is light and tough, so are they possessed ‘of ° 
another quality which unfortunately has ‘no name 
quite as expressive as weight or strength or hard- 
ness, but which we call “thermal conductivity.” 

In a general way, materials which are soft, light, 
porous and fluffy are good heat insulators, and we 


“TABLE. OF HEAT. 















































ROOFS 
nied : itidinmieeaial di tan ‘ Tile or slate on |Shingles, sheathing|Shingles, sheathing 
iT, ( ) 4 ( ) z , E 2 ’ S 
“TYPE OF INSULATION wood ‘sheathing | and studding | stud, lath & plaster 
No. insulation : 0.82 7 ’ 0.35 | 0.30 a 
Thickness K. Saving Saving | Saving 
Cork board....... at 0.3 0.22 73% 0.16 54%- | 0.15 50% 
og 0.3 0.13 84% 0.10 72% | 0.10 67% 
a ;. 05” 0.4 0.40 51% 0.24 31% | 0.22 27% 
| wane 1 0.4 0.27 67 % 0.19 46% | O17 43% 
Rock wool boards ys 0.4 0.16 81% 0.13 63% 0.12 60% 
0.3” 0.25 | 042 49% | 024 31% | 022 27% 
Eel grass in paper 0.5” 0.25 0.31 62% | 0.20 43% 0.19 37% 
0.8” 0.25 0.23 72% 0.16 54% 0.15 50% 
Cattle hair .or flax os” 0.35 0.39 53% 0.23 34% | 0.21 30%: *- 
Plaster boards.... o>” 1.0 0.59" 28% 0.29 17% | 0.26 13% 
Cellular gypsum... r 0.7 0.41 50% 0.17 52% | 0.16 . 47% 
Mineral wool loose y 0.4 0.16 81% 0.13 .. 63% 0.12 60% - 
I iatomaceous earth a 0.4 0.16 81% 0.13 63% °| 0.12 60% 


Rate of Heat Transmission Expressed in B.t.u., per Hour, per Sq. 
Coefficient of Thermal Conductivity “K” Expressed in B.t.u., per Hour, per Sq. 
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say that they have a low thermal conductivity, or 
that they are poor heat conductors. Materials that 
are dense and heavy are usually good conductors of 
heat, and have what we call high thermal conduc- 
tivity. The numerical index of this property is com- 
mercially called the coefficient of thermal conduc- 
tivity, and it is not unusual to speak of a material as 
having a coefficient of thermal conductivity of 0.3, 
whereas common red brick have a coefficient of ther- 
mal conductivity of 5.0. Stating it even more pre- 
cisely, we might say that a certain material 1 inch 
thick and 1 foot square such a characteristic 
_ thermal conductivity that it would transmit 0.3 of a 
. heat unit (British thermal unit) per hour, when the 
two surfaces of the sheet were 1°Fahr. apart in tem- 
perature. In the same way we might say that a layer 
of brick of similar dimensions would transmit 5.0 
‘heat units per hour. It will be seen that this matter 
of conductivity is a characteristic of the material like 
light weight or color, and that it has nothing to do 
with the manner in which the material is used. It 
must be noted, however, that if heat travels through 
a sheet of insulating material, it must come from 
somewhere on one side and go somewhere on the 
other, and in entering and escaping from the sheet it 
encounters a resistance which in. some cases is quite 
as important in delaying the passage of heat as is the 
conductivity of the material itself. This characteris- 
tic resistance of entry and exit depends to a great 
extent upon what kinds of things are in contact with 
both sides of the insulating sheet. If there is air upon 
‘both sides, the resistance of entry and exit may be 


has 
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material of the same sort, the resistance is very small. 
It will be seen, therefore, that it is by no means a 
simple matter to compute the rate at which heat will 
pass through a wall of insulating material unless we 
know with considerable precision its nature, its thick 
ness, and the nature of the adjacent materials. 
It is to be regretted that a good deal of confusion 
has arisen about this matter, and that although most 
of the materials have been carefully tested, and there 
are published figures available showing the charac 
teristic coefficient of thermal conductivity, there is 
also a large amount of published matter in which the 
coefficient of thermal conductivity and the resistance 
to entry and exit of the heat from the surface are 
somewhat confused. Much of the data obtained by | 
using the so-called “box method” of testing mate 
rials are difficult to use intelligently because of the 
failure of many of the early experimenters to dis- 
tinguish between the resistance offered by the mate- 
rial to heat traveling through it and the resistance to 
entry and exit of the heat under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the particular test quoted. Recently 
the Insulation Advisory Committee of the National 
Better Bureau. has adopted standard 
methods of testing in regard to insulating materials. © 
The “plate method” is without doubt the most 
precise means of measuring thermal conductivity, 
but the “box method” is open to considerable objec- 


Jusiness 


tion when used to compare insulating materials for 
dwellings. Box test data, giving 


‘air to air’ trans 


. mission values, are only applicable -in these cases: 


1. When the wall is composed only of insulating 

















‘considerable. If the sheet is enclosed with other material, and box tests are made on the same 
TRANSMISSION RATES. 
WALLS 

Clapboard, sheathing,) Clapboard, paper, | 8” brick, furring,| 4” tile, stucco Stucco, stud, 

stud, lath & plaster | stud, lath & plaster | lath.& plaster & plaster lath & plaster 
0.28 0.31 0.27 0.40 0.45 

Saving. | Saving. Saving. Saving. Saving. 

0.15 46% | 0.15 52% 0.14 48% 0.17 58% 0.18 60% 
0.10 64% | O10 68% 0.10 63% 0.11 73% 0.11 760% 
0.21 _ 25% | 0.22 29% | . 0.20 26% 0.26 35% 0.29 36% 
0.16 43% | 0.18 43% 0.16 41% 0.20 50% 0.21 53%’ 
0.12 57% | 0.12 61%° | 0.12 56% 0.13 68% 0.14 69% 
0.21 25% 0.23 26% 0.20 26% 0.27 33% 0.29 36% 
0.18 36% 0.19 39% 0.18 . 33% 0.22 45% | 0.24 47 % 
0.15 46% 0.16 49% 0.15 45% 0.18 55% _ 0.19 58% 
0.20 . 29% | 0.22 206; 0.20 26% 0.26 35% 0.28 38% 

1025 11% | 0,27 13% 0:24 11% 0.33 18° 0.37 18% 
0.13 47% | 0.16 -49% 0.15- 45% 0.19 53% 0.20 56% 

- 0.12 57% | 012 -61% | O12 56% | O13 68% 0.14 69% 
0.12. 57% | 0.12 61% | 0.12 56% | 0.13 68% 0.14 "690% 








Ft., per 1°Fahr. Temperature Difference Between the Air on Each .Side 


Ft., per Inch Thickness, per 1°Fahr. Temperature Difference Between the: Surfaces 
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thicknesses - of 


the various insulating materials. 
2. When an insulating sheet is placed in the mid- 
dle of a large air space. 


Both of these conditions are rarely found in actual 
practice. In every case the relative value of a poor 
insulator and a good insulator will be closer on an 


overall or *‘air to air” basis than when compared by 


the coefficients of thermal conductivity as found by- 


the “plate method.” If it is desirable to find the rate 
‘of heat transmission through a built-up section of 
insulated wall, such as clapboards, pape 
studs, cork, and plaster, the 
‘cellent means to adopt, 
years of almost 
‘ methods, 


r, sheathing, 


but I feel certain, after. 17 
constant experiment with 
that the “box method” is of very little aid 
to the architect as a means of determining the rela- 
tive insulating value of different materials unless all 
the special conditions connected with the test are 
known. It is my opinion that one should compare 
relative ‘insulating values of materials by comparing 
their coefficients of thermal conductivity rather than 
overall or “air to air’ transmission values. 


The effectiveness of an air space as an insulator 
is frequently over-estimated, especially in the case of | 


a well insulated wall or roof. It is doubtless true 
that minute air spaces, properly confined, help to 
make excellent insulating materials, but the large air 
-spaces found in wall and roof construction are of 
minor importance as regards resistance to heat flow 
when compared to an inch or more ofa good qui uty 
of insulation. 

A few typical cases will illustrate the methods coat 


in calculating the rate of heat transfer through ‘in-- 


sulated walls and roofs. There-are many tables 


available which will give one an idea of the rate of . 


heat loss through uninsulated walls, and from these 
the loss through an uninsulated wall of a 
type can be determined. 

For example, the rate of heat loss from an 8-inch 


brick wall with furring, lath and plaster is. found to’ 


be 0.27 B.t.u., per hour, per square foot, per 1° Fahr. 
temperature difference between the air on the two 
‘sides. If it is desired to find the effect of three 


rigid insulation, 
one would first determine 


different kinds of applied between 


the brick and the plaster, 


the thickness and the coefficient of thermal conduc-’ 


tivity of the three types from tables or from reliable 
data submitted by the manufacturer. The 


nished might be thus expresséd: 


Thickness Thermal Conductivity 


Sample A 0.5 isich ~ 0.30 
Sample B a5.” 0.60 
Sample = ™ 0 70 


. Let H represent the rate of heat transfer through 


-the uninsulated wall, 
H'i—rate of heat transfer through the 
wall. | 
L—equals thickness of the insulz iting material. 
K=thermal conductivity of the insulation. 


insulated 


Then the rate of heat transfer through the in-, 
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“box method” is an ex- 


both ° 


certain . 


data fur- 
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sulated wall, expressed in B.t.u. per hour, per square 


foot, per 1°Fahr. temperature difference between ‘the 


air on each side would be equal to 


H' . 
40 3 3 
; H a 
Thus with sample A 
1 eee ee 
—— 
; af 05 3.7 a 1.7 


0.27 0.30 - 
which represents a saving of heat, loss through the 
wall of 3Q per cent. Nis 
Similarly, sample B indicates a heat. loss of 0.22- 
with a saving of 19 per cent, and sample C shows a- | 
heat loss of 0.096 with a saving of 63 per cent. ‘ 
These savings apply to the wall, and if it is as- 
sumed that the same saving can be made by insulat-. 
ing the roof, and also that the loss through the 


windows and doors ‘in this particular case.is 45. per 


cent of the total loss, the actual saving of fuel would. 
be for the'three materials > , 

0.30 x 0.55=17 
0.19 x 0.5510 per cent fuel ‘saving. 
0.63 x 0.55=35 


Sample “A per cent fuel saving. 
Sample B 
Sample C per cent fuel saving. 

The table’ included here has been assembled in or- . 
der to indicate the order of magnitude of the heat - 
loss from some typical walls and roofs when- in- 
sulated by various types of materials of different 
thicknesses. The values for the coefficient of thermal 
conductivity (K) given for the different types of in- 
sulation are the average values from-a great many 
samples, submitted to the Laboratory of Heat Mea- . 
surements during the past few years. The percent- — 


-age of heat’ saved is also tabulated, and it only applies 


to wall or roof as the case may be and does not in- 
dicate the total heat saved for the 
entire building. The values taken for the heat loss - 
through walls and roofs of uninsulated construction 


percentage of 


are average values assembled from published tables, 


and are necessarily somewhat uncertain, due to widely 
different: conditions of exposure and the: human fac- 
tor in construction. It should always be kept. in 
mind that as the conditions become worse, the effect ~ 
of insulation is greater. cs 
‘Summary. There is no longer any real éxcuse for 
not insulating a new dwelling. There is always a ten- 
dency for one to under-insulate, and I have yet to find 
a residence that has been over-insulated from an eco- 
nomic standpoint.. If the percentage area of the 
windows and doors is not above the average, and if 
at ‘the same time hey are suitably protected from 
, would recommend insulation: 
that is equivalent ne 2 inches of a material having. a . 
coefficient of thermal conductivity of 0.30, on the 


excessive loss of hez 


walls and roof of a dwelling where fuel prices cor-: . 


respond to those found in New England. 








pew success of what is popularly known 
‘lacquer finish’? on automobiles has created 


ApH. 


a tremendous interest in a wider application of’ 


these almost instantaneously drying materials. Re- 
search has been so stimulated among the . finish- 
ing material manufacturers that developments have 


crowded the market to the point of confusion. | eople 


became so enthusiastic about their new automobile - 


finish that they visualized its universal application in 
finishing, and havé so tried it. 
‘been varying degrees of success and: failure, but 
there has been clearly demonstrated the need for 
much study, development and modification of prod- 
‘ucts to meet specific conditions. Use of lacquer is 
decidedly not a “cure-all.” Outstanding is the differ- 
ent performance of lacquer on a wood surface and 
on a metal surface. A nationally known railroad 
-adopted lacquer for its finish. “Its officials are satis- 
fied, to date, with results on the metal parts of their 


The consequence has 


steel cars, but they have been obliged to return to use, 


of old methods on their wooden cars. 

Lacquers are being specified more and more by 
architects, as they become familiar with the material 
and the causes of success or of failure in previous 
work. The failures have been due largely to’a lack 
of understanding of the proper use of lacquer ma- 
terials. There seems to be a need for an unpreju- 
diced synopsis of the whole problem of the use of 
materials from the architect’s point of view. 

to understand - the essential ‘elements of 


lacquer 
- In order 


lacquer and its uses it would seem advisable to take 


“P the subject in this order : 
: The Advantages. to be Derived from the P roper 
“U se of Lacquer. 
3. The Disadvantages of. Lacquer. | 
What Lacquer Really Is.’ 
D:, Considerations of -the Use of Lacquer for. 
‘rious Portions of the Architectural Finish. 
i. The Application of ‘Lacquer. 
I. The Cost of Lacquer. : oe 
A. The Advantages to be Derived from tlie Proper 
Use of Lae quer. It will be observed that the words 
have been chosen,—and with reason. 
The advantages to be derived from the use of the 
“material are predicated on the specifying of the 
proper grade and composition of the lacquer, on the 
proper preparation ‘of the surfaces to receive the 
lacquer, and on the proper 
The most distinct advantage of. lacquer over 
other finishes is its quick-drying property. Where 
speed is necessary, ' 
vantage. It is possible to apply: several, coats of 
lacquer in one day, a process that would require a 
week, in all probability, if paint and varnish were 
“used. Speeding’ up the finishing “work by using 


to 


Va- 


“proper use’ 


faces. 


lacquer may result in the saving of a large amount of’ 


money in rentals and interest charges. In hotel work 
this is particularly true, as a room can be completely 


refinished in one day and be ready for occupancy the 
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the latter. 


‘surface to receive the finish. 


tively small covering power, 


application on these sur- . 
lacquer can be used to great ad-° 


of comparatively recent development, which are 


THE PROPER USE OF LACQUER 


next, which would be obviously impossible with the 
older types of finishes. The same is true of hospital 
rooms or wards, as refinishing with lacquer allows the 
least possible interruption of service. Other advan- 
tages are the smoothness on metal surfaces which 
lacquer naturally assumes, due to its tendency to’ 
shrink when drying. It produces a very hard and 
tough surface that does not mar or scratch easily, 
and which is readily cleaned. with little effort: It 
does not pick up the dirt or take the “grinding in” 
that varnish finishes usually do, and it will imitate 
a wax finish without the dust-collecting tendency of: 
Lacquer can be made more transparent 
than any of the usual finishes and has a distinct ad- 
vantage in producing a hard, clear, waterproof film. 
~B. The Disadvantages of Lacquer. From the 
architect's point of view, probably the greatest dis- 
advantage at présent is that lacquer requires differ- 
ent handlings, and different specifications and com- 
positions for its various uses, and it therefore re- 
quires his careful study to insure its proper use. It 


- also demands very careful preparation of the surface 
. to which it is to be applied and an understanding ° 


consideration of the nature: and condition .of this 
It is more exacting 
in‘its requirements than paint or varnish. The fail- 
ures of lacquer have probably been due to choosing 
the wrong type of lacquer for the specific purpose, 
to a lack of care in the preparation of the surface, 
ir to unskilled application of the lacquer. The prop- 
erties of lacquer that are not to its advantage are its 
lack of elasticity, its relatively poor adhesion, its rela- 
and the relatively thin 
film which it deposits. These disadvantages are due 
largely to the strong solvents which lacquer contains 
and its comparatively low solid.content, as well as to 
the physical: characteristics of its basic material. The 
solvents of lacquer will often attack oi] and spirit 
stains, and with some lacquers only water stain is un- 
affected: It js not possible to obtain with. lacquer 
the high luster of various varnishes and oil enamels 

A disadvantage at present in the use of lacquer is 

the difficulty of obtaining artisans skilled in its appli- 
cation. ‘The usual journeyman painter must unlearn 
a good deal of his paint and varnish technique in 
order'to apply lacquer quickly and easily. 


C. What Lacquer Is. The term lacquer has come 


to take.on a new and rather definite meaning in ‘archi 


tectural work. “Lacquer as formerly understood was 
associated with the finishes on Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindu cabinet work and furniture. It was 
applied to finishing ‘materials such as shellac and 
spirit varnishes. 


also 
There are now “flexible lacquers,” 
fast= 
a solid ingredient which has 
good building properties and retains flexibility. 
ingredient may be 


evaporating solutions of 
This 
a pre-oxidized varnish, involving 


.a special processing of a resin and oil combination, 


or it may be a synthetic plastic material. In either 
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case, the solid. is compatible with: nitro- viieadiadis and 


most of these laquers contain some nitro-cellulose as 


hardener. te R 
The term “ in.the rest of this article will 
be limited to the fitro-cellulose base lacquer, 
roxolin lacquer. ‘The 


lacquer” 
or py- 
rather formidable’ word, nitfe- 
cellulose, is merely a chemically descriptive term for 


the basic material of lacquers; nitrogen is combined. 


with cellulose 
is of the 


to form ‘this material.- The cellulose 
same chemical nature as starch, and for the 
manufacture of lacquer. short-fiber cotton is usually 
used as. the cellulose content. . The “cotton linters,” 

the short-fiber cotton is called, is that portion of 
the cotton left after the long fiber has been removed 
for the manufacture of cloth: The nitrogen:is ob- 
tained from nitric acid in a process in which’ sul- 
phuric acid’ is used to take up the water formed in 
the reaction of the cellulose and the nitric acid. At 
the completion of the elaborate process, which in- 
volves several other including 


same 


steps, 
has the 
bleached cotton linters. 
material are added 


dehydration, 
the nitro-cellulose appearance as 
To this basic nitro-cellulose 
solvents, guns, plasticisers, and 
perhaps pigments, in. various proportions and of va- 
rious kinds, depending on the type or purpose of the 
grade of lacquer being manufactured. 
ity between lacquer and varnish is easily seen -by 
comparing the main ingredients of each: 

Lacquer Varnish 
Nitro-cellulose 
Gum 
Solvents. 


(pyroxvlin ) Linseed Oil 
Gum 
Turpentine 
Pigment , Pigment 
difference is in the characteristics of the 
materials,—the pyroxylin dries hard in a short 
time as the volatile solvent evaporates, whereas the 
varnish merely as the turpentine 
and the gradual as the 
through its contact’ with air. 


‘The -great 
- basic 
“sets” evaporatés, 
oil oxidizes 
The latter’is therefore 


hardening is 


a two-stage process involving considerable time,:the 


former a quick, one-stage hardening. 
not the film-building quality 


varnish, 


extent as 
relatively high percent- 
from about 70 per cent to 
and a: good varnish contains approxi- 
‘mately 55 ‘per cent. The resulting 


to the same 


since it contains a 
volatile 


SO per cent 


age of 


material, 


a single ap plic: ation of lacquer .i 


s about half as thick 
that from varnish. : 


One outstanding differerice between a high content 


‘nitro-cellulose film and varnish film is that the for- 
mer ,dries to a hard film of 
‘whereas the latter dries 
film. 


ereat- tensile strength, 
vielding 


s freshly applied, a-cer- 


to a more plastic, 
When a lacquer film 1 


‘tain quantity of slow-evaporating solvents is retained’ 


.in ‘the film. 


These emergé gradually over -a period 
of time, 


causing the film ‘to contract or tighten. A 
- fresh varnish film absorbs oxygen trom the air with 
"a consequent 


increase in weight and 


volume, 


and 
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‘ continues to do-so throughout its 


erly 


l 

2. Use of Lacquer 
? 
3 


The similar-: 


Lacquer has 


films naturally’ 
or to the non-volatile content which remains: 
1 hardening, and this explains why the -film from . 


‘employed, the lacquer film is’ rendered tender. 
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“life.” We might. 
say that the two films are opposite in their nature,— 
the lacquer always contracting and the varnish always. 
expanding. * This is an important ‘consideré ition, as 
will be seen later. 

-D. Architectural ‘Uses’ of Lacqur.. 
corisiderations and 


The various 
conditions ‘which the, architect- 
should understand in order that lacquer may be prop-' 
used ‘will be mentioned here in this order: 
‘Preparation of Surfaces Generally: 

on’ Wood. 

Use of Lacquer on Metal. . 

1. The. preparation of the surface for lacquer fin-- 
ishing is an.extremely -important factor, a factor 
which in many cases determines-the success or fail- 
ure of the work. The surface must be absolutely’ 


J. 


- dry and free from wax, grease, mineral. oils, dust and 


dirt. The importance of this may be’ realized when ~ 

one considers that a small piece of paraffin, if dropped. 
into several gallons of lacquer, would ruin it by re-— 
tarding its drying. Lacquer should never be used 


over old wax finishes nor over 


surfaces that have 
been cleaned with a paint remover or vi atnish - re- 


- mover which contains any: wax. 


2. Use of Lacquer on 


7 ‘ood, 


Lacquer makes a 


‘desirable finish for wood trim because of its hard- 
‘ness and its ability to stand considerable’ abuse with- 


out marking. The contracting tendency of lacquer 
has considerable effect on the appearance of the fanish 


and its phy sical char: acteristics. When used over an 


‘unfilled open-grained wood it tends to emphasize 


this character of the wood 
erain as varnish does. 


not fill the 
Lacquer lacks the filling and 
smoothing qualities of varnish. 


as it does 


‘It will emphasize: : 
rather than correct the roughness or openness of the 
wood, : 


Close-grained woods. do not offer the problem 


‘presented by open-grained woods, unless the lattér 


are tO receive an “ “un-filled” finish. If the 
wood is to be filled, it is an unfortunz ite circumst: ance 
that colored fillers, particularly those, used on ma- 
hogany and’ walnut finishes 


difficulty. 


epen” or 


, are likely to give serious © 
There is‘a tendency for the slow solvents 
in lacquer to settle in the pores, and over a period 
bleach out the coloring matter from around the pig- 
ment filler and: eventually give the 
sightly gray- or perished appearance. 


pores an un- 

With, many 
fillers this action will be pronounced itt a few hours, 
while with others the effect, though gradual, 1 
the less eventually displeasing. This “‘graying” can 
be’ prevented only by the application of-a coat ‘of 
shellac or a special quick-drying insulating coat be- 
fore ‘lacquering ; but if either of 


1s none 


these methods is 
The 
alternative for this would be the specifying of a cat- 
ton base material which would ‘do the staining and 
filling in a single operation. Such products are on 
the mz irket, and being usable with lacquers, they pro- - 
satisfactory finishes.’ . The. drawback is their 
having a somewhat Henited 1 range of suitable and un- 
affected ‘staining colors. 


duce 
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The question of stains and fillers to be used with 
: lacquer is. most important. 
stain should not be used under lacquer, unless a 
lacquer has been thoroughly tested over the particu- 
lar stain. The manufacturer should be consulted in 
regard to the best type of stain or filler to be used 
_in connection with his product for the particular 
purpose in hand. Shellac underneath lacquer de- 
stroys its. toughness. and makes it tender in direct 
‘proportion to the film thickness of the shellac. It 
would bé wrong to say that shellac should never be 
used under lacquer; but if it is necessary, it should 
‘be as thin a coat as possible, consistent with the par- 
‘ ticular case. 
Wood expands and contracts only across the grain, 
‘and not with the grain to any extent. When wood 
is exposed to temperature changes, the film which 
‘is ancliored to it contracts and expands in all direc- 
. tions, whereas the surface of the wood to which it 
ts attached moves only in one direction. This is why 
“temperature” or “cold .cracks” of varnish and 
lacquer films are always at right angles to the grain 
of the wood. ‘The greatest difficulty with. wood is 
its absorption of moisture. . During a year, the 
‘ moisture content of wood ‘will vary by many per 


cent. It is always thirsty for moisture, and during 


humid periods soaks'up<all it can get. This results 


in a pronounced “swelling.’”’ The movement is across 
the grain ef the wood. It is this pressure which 


causes. what are’ known as “humidity cracks” in 


lacquer and varnish films, and is why: stich. fractures 


always run directly with the grain of the-wood, Be- 
cause of their great strength, lacquer films are quite 
resistant to cold checking, but are very likely to fail 
under the far more conipelling and cumulative forms 
of moisture swelling of wood; in fact, “humidity: 
- checking” on wood surfaces. may be considered one 
of lacquer’s greatest drawbacks. . Varnish films are 
more yielding and plastic, and even should they fail, 
- they often close up,’as. far as the eye cari see, when 
the wood returns to a nornial state. - 
ures remain visible to the eye. 
. Exterior Woodwerk. Most forms of present-day 


Lacquer’s fail- 


‘lacquer are absolutely unsuited for use on exterior ’ 


woodwork or on wood surfaces exposed to moisture. 


"he lack of flexibility of the nitro-cellulose lacquers -’ 
is an inherent characteristic. All-wood exposéd to. 


moisture and atmospheric changes swells and shrinks ; 
the lacquer is not elastic enough to.expand and con- 


tract with the wood, and the.consequence is that the..: 


lacquer is liable to crack and peel or scale. 


Floors. Due to its hardness, durability, resistance 


to wear and abrasive marks, good lacquer: seems to 
be well adapted for. the finishing of floors. The hard-. 


ness of the finish is resistant to the constant “grind- 


ing in” of dirt to which the floor is subjected. The. 


floor may be given a fintsh approximating a wax 
finish but which will be much easier to- keep clean, 
as the dust remains free on the surface rather than 
liecoming embedded .in the finish. ier 
Walls. Although walls, offer the largest amount 


An oil stain or spirit - 
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of surface to be finished in a building, they are not 
always best adapted to take lacquer. It is essential 
that plaster walls be thoroughly dried out and 
“cured” before applying lacquer. That means that 
it is practically impossible to use lacquer on the 
plaster walls of new buildings to speed up such fin- 
ishing. However, it can be used to advantage where 
speed is a requisite in refinishing walls such as those 
of hotel or hospital rooms so that they may be occu- 
pied without delay. Lead and oil finishes for walls 
may turn yellow as they age and oxidize; lacquer 
has no such tendency. Compared to wall paints, 
lacquer is perhaps more expensive because of its 
thinner film and poorer “covering” power. <A prim- 
ing- coat is always desirable when lacquer is to be 
‘used on walls. Whether this primer should be of 
an oil base material or a special lacquer type depends 
on the type of lacquer to be finally used. In any 
case the primer must. harden thoroughly before the 
application of the finish. 

3. Use of Lacquer on Metals. Most architectu- 
ral metalwork is primed at the factory before being . 
set in place for the finishing in the building. ‘The 
nature of the priming coat should be known before 
the correct lacquer can be specified for the finish. 
In any event, the surface must be clean. If lacquer 
is to. be used on bare metal, it should be practically’ 
chemically clean to insure a good finish. If the 
metal is too smooth or polished there is a tendency 
of the lacquer to peel, due to its contracting nature 
and consequent lack of adhesion. It is often con- 
sidered best to give metal surfaces a coat of a good 
oil base primer and to allow this to harden thor- 
oughly before the lacquer is applied, especially if 
_ the lacquer is to be applied by a hand brush. 

IX. Application of Lacquer Materials. From a 
standpoint of application, lacquer is supplied in: two 
forms,—brushing lacquer and spraying lacquer. 
Brushing lacquer can be applied either by hand or 
spray brush; spraying lacquer only by spray brush. - 
The principal point of difference is a lack of lati- 
tude in formulation with brushing lacquer ingre- 
dients, and consequent limitations for some condi- 
tions to which a spraying lacquer may be 
adapted. 


solely 
It is nécessary to incorporate more than 
double the amount of pigment-in brushing lacquer 
than. in- spraying lacquer in order to secure proper 
“hiding” and “covering” power, and this is not al- 
ways desirable. Spraying is the ideal method of ap- 
plying ‘lacquer, not only because of the speed, but 
because heavy protective coatings can be applied 
evenly. From a. professional standpoint, the only 
reason for the use of brushing lacquer on large sur- 
faces is the.opposition of labor to the usé of the 
spray. Brushing lacquers are more costly. than 
spraying lacquers and often have to be formulated 


_ from the standpoint of expediency, in order to have 


them /practical, for application. Brushing lacquer 
must contain cotton, solvents, and obviously these 


solvents will act an preceding coats. This fact neces- 
sitates a change in brushing methods by the painter. 
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Those’ who acquire the knack can get excellent re- 
sults, and. the speed of application possible reduces 
labor costs markedly. The successful application of 
a good brushing lacquer is a simple matter of spread- 
ing it-on level and correcting any sags at once. Un- 
like oil-base materials; good brushing lacquer is self- 
leveling. Many of the failures with good brushing 
lacquer are‘due eftitely to the mechanic who will 
insist on making slow and hard work out of what 
should be fast, easy work. He will brush out, and 
cross and cross and back as he has always done with 
oil-base materials, and get into trouble through the 
softening of the under coats. When brushing lacquer 
is specified, the proficiency of the painter who is to 
use’ it should be determined. Even an excellent 
brushing lacquer can cause much trouble in the hands 
of an unintelligent mechanic. 

F. The Cost of Lacquer. An arbitrary statement 
would be that material costs of lacquer are 25 per 
.cent higher than oil-base materials. On the average, 
lacquer finishing . requires: at least twice as much 
tacquer as varnish to give the same “building.” To 
offset this there are the possibilities of faster appli- 


cation, with either brushing or spraying lacquers, 


with resultant reduction of the high labor cost fac- 
tor. Another important possible saving is in the 
time generally lost in rigging up for the painting in 
a room ‘with drop cloths, etc., and the subsequent 


labor in removing them to another room, while the 


Cross Checks or Temperature Cracks 
This is the most common failure, due to exposure to cold temperature 
[be cracks are at right angles to the grain of the wood 
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room already painted is drying. Using. lacquer, a 
painter can often stay on the work until it is fin- 
ished. ‘There is also the sometimes appreciable ex- 
pense for final touch-ups and clean-ups, made neces- 
sary by careless workmen marring or handling wet 
surfaces. Such defects can be speedily and effec- 


tively handled with lacquer, while often involving ° 


considerable labor with varnish and paint materials. 
The: element of “time work” is another point. Bad 
weather-may handicap the completion of varnishing 
and painting, whereas lacquers can be adjusted to 


-meet the most severe conditions. 


In Conclusion. The object of this article will 
have been. attained if the architect has obtained. a’ 
clearer understanding of pyroxylin lacquer, its com- 
position, its advantages, and disadvantages, and some 
of the prerequisite conditions essential to its’ success- 


‘ful use. - In every case when the use of lacquer is 
‘contemplated it is most advisable for the architect 


to consult the technical experts of the manufacturers 
and ascertain from their experience the proper use 


- of the material in order that the conditions necessary | 


for its suecess shall be fulfilled. It is best, if possible, 
to provide the manufacturer of the lacquer with a 
sample of the material to be lacquered so that he will 
know the exact conditions to be met. Success is in- 
sured by this method used by a large automobile con- 
cern which subjects samples to a 300 hour test under 
ultra-violet rays and alternate wetting and drying. 





Old Age or “Crow-foot” Cracks 
This is a usual form of crack, due to the film losing its elasticity 
through age and the strain of wood shrinkage and expansion 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL FOR ORDINARY USE 


BY 


FRANK W. 


NE of the most recent developments of the 
ordinary uses- of steel is in connection with 
‘dwelling houses. During the past three years a con- 
siderable number of steel-framed dwellings have 
been constructed. Two types of frame have been 
developed, one similar in many respects to the ordi- 
nary stud and joist construction .of wood, and the 
6ther-with a skeleton frame analogous to that of a 
skyscraper. Some of these designs: have been 
patented. Construction framing should follow the 
lines of simplicity and have a framing member only 
where a definite load is to be supported. This limi- 
tation is rapidly becoming recognized, and new de- 
signs of steel frames are becoming more simple and 
direct than their predecessors. The weight of steel 
involved is being reduced without affecting in any 
essential the necessary strength of the structure. 
. The greatest advantages. of the dwelling house 
steel frame include the elimination of shrinking; 


warping, decaying, and sudden failure under excess: 


4 
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tween the producers of the various materials used, 
the cost of incombustible construction not, 
exceed that of any other first class construction. 
Much time and experimentation have been given to 
and money expended in developing steel-framed 
dwellings. They are a well demonstrated possibility, 


does 


and the promise is that their use will increase rapidly. 


loads. It is incombustible and adds nothing to the © 
‘fire hazard. It must, however, be protected from 
temperatures exceeding 600° Fahr. and ° from 


-.moisture. Such a frame can be so designed by com- 
petent engineers as to resist cyclones and earth- 
* quakes. When combined ‘with suitable floors, walls, 
roofs, stairs and partitions, it becomes an essential 
‘part of an. incombustible house. 
the steel frame is properly the work of the struc- 
tural engineer,-and that of the floors, walls, roof 
and partitions is the work of: the architect. That 
designs have not been uniformly satisfactory is no 


rhe designing of - 


strength for a given volume. 
-uniform. 


fault of the steel as such, but has often been because 


_ of a lack-of- proper coordination of the various parts. 
Some designers of these houses have given too much 


attention to the steelwork in devising a complicated 


_ scheme without giving sufficient attention to the 
other quite as ‘important elements of the structure. 
In this connection, it may be well to mention some 


‘communities built up. of very costly, inflammable - 


dwellings on which the owners .cannot procure fire 
insurance. If brick houses have incombustible 
floors, partitions, roofs; stairs and interior doors, a 
fire could be confined to its place of origin without 
damage to the other rooms. This can be accom- 
plished by the use of structural steel joists, girders, 
rafters and partition studs. Too little attention has 
been given to the use of steel for this purpose. ‘The 
. Steel-framed designs so far made have - been: for 
meditim-priced homes rather. than for mansions. 


Steel is, however, appropriate for nearly all. classes .° 
of dwellings, and its cost is not excessive compared 


.with that of first grade materials which it displaces. 
Fire-resisting floor. partition and roof construction 
is procurable in a great many forms with which the 
architect is familiar. . Because of competition be- 





Structural steel is one of the most important of 
the materials used in the construction industry, of 
which buildings constitute the major portion of the 
$6,000,000,000 annual cost. In fact, it was the 
making of structural steel as a commercial com- 


-modity that gave the construction industry an im- 


petus that has not yet shown any signs of losing its 
force. Improvement in building materials and 
methods of construction shows no signs of abate- 
ment, and through it all structural steel holds its ~ 
unique position of unlimited adaptability within the 


construction field. Steel has also maintained its 


_ place as the standard for comparison of structural 


materials for certain. major uses, because of four: 
characteristics: (1) It is the only commercially avail- ° 
able material, except certain kinds of wood, that has 
large and reliable resistance to tension and com- 
pression’ stresses. It also has high resistance to 
flexure and sheer, thus providing unapproached uni- 
versal strength of the greatest practical and eco- 
nomic value. (2) It has the greatest strength for a 
given measure of weight. (3) It has the greatest 
(4) Its quality is 
This cannot be said of other materials, 
and it is not to their discredit, since they all have 
certain characteristics that make them very valuable.’ 

All structural materials have their natural limita- 


‘tions of strength and durability, and in selecting 


them these limitations should be considered. .The 
safe strength limitations of structural steel are given ° 
in the various handbooks published by the manufac- 
turers. ‘These data are in the form of tables which 
are easily understood and are sufficient for ordinary 
use in connection }with standard connection details: 
and. bearing plates. Intricacies of designing are 
found in skyscrapers, involving wind stresses and 


‘in specially loaded structures, which require the ex- 


pert consideration of structural engineers. Other 
limitations of steel concern the property of durability. 

Structural steel will corrode when exposed to 
moist air and water. To prevent corrosion, protec- 
tive coatings of paint are applied, and these paints 
must have certain qualities to be effective. There 
are few if any protections for steel that are eqital 
or superior to the best paints when they are ade- 
quately maintained, as many other coverings are 
absorptive ‘and permit the access of water to the 
steel. It should be remembered that, except some 
granites and burnt ¢lay products, all. other struc- 
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Steel Frame for Six-Room House, Port Washington, N. Y. 


John England, 


tural materials suffer from the destructive attacks 
of water and oxygen, especially in combination with 
‘frost. Frost does not seriously affect properly de- 
signed steel. “The strength of steel is affected by 
high temperatures. Steel is practically incombus- 
tible, but at temperatures exceeding 1000° Fahr. it 
loses its strength. In order to protect structural 
steel from the destructive effects of high tempera- 
tures, various protective encasements known as fire- 
proofing have been invented. The use of these fire- 
proofing coverings is regulated by building codes. 
No structural material, except certain burnt clay prod- 
ucts, is immune from the action of high temperatures. 

The adaptability of structural steel is practically 
unlimited. This is recognized in the design of im- 
portant structures such as skyscrapers, commercial 
and industrial buildings, and bridges. Notwith- 
standing this knowledge, we are too likely to over- 
look, the advantages of structural steel for ordinary 
uses. Structural steel can be adapted to a multitude 
of specific uses with the greatest facility. It is 
manufactured in the shape of ‘I-beams, H-beams, 
channel beams, angles and other convenient shapes. 
Each of these shapes is made in a wide range of sizes 
and- weights, providing’ for almost ‘every strength 
requirement.- When the strength limitation of any 
single action is exceeded, a compound shape is made 
-by assembling and riveting simple sections and 
‘plates. Many of the standard shapes are suitable as 
manufactured ‘for use as beams and girders without 
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any special fabrication except very simple and in- 
expensive shopwork to make them ready for col 


umns and other purposes. I-beams and H-beams. 


are used as single pieces of any required length. 
available as rolled, with no shopwork, or with only 
minimum punching and riveting for connections. 


When the loads and dimensions are determined: 
these units may be selected safely, by inspection, | 


from the tables, and can be easily erected by any intel 
ligent builder with a derrick, bolts and wrenches 

For ordinary small building construction, field 
connections need not be riveted but can be securely, 
bolted, insuring safe and rapid erection. Beams 
should be connected to other beams, girders or col- 
umns by bolts or rivets through standard connection 
angles attached to their webs, and generally they 
should not be seated on the top or bottom flanges of 
other beams or girders. Where they take bearing 
on or in walls, they should be seated on standard- 
size flat. plates large enough to distribute their loads 


safely over the masonry. If the ends of the beams ° 
or girders rest on masonry walls, one or both ends 


should be anchored to them by vertical bolts pass- 


ing through bearing plates or, as is more commonly. 
done, with U-bar anchors. Columns carrying heavy’ 
loads should have special bearings distributing their 


loads over the masonry piers, usually by a set of 


short I-beams bolted together and embedded in con- ° 


crete. [Light columns, such as are composed of 
single H-beams. or their equivalent, have angle 
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Steel Frame, House of Frank G. Clark, Baton Rouge, La. 
: flanges riveted to: their lower ends and seated on they must have perfect bearings throughout. Until 
£ loose thick plates accurately bedded at the proper the entire framework is completely assembled and 
; elevations on the pier and connected to it with verti- permanently bolted or riveted together, great care, 
% cal anchor bolts passing through the angle flanges. must be taken to keep it braced or guved to prevent 
4 In selecting long beams and girders, great care swaying or buckling and to make it all act together, 
4 should be taken that their deflection is not too great, so that no portion can fail alone.. Beams and gird 
iF irrespective of their actual strength. Too much de- ers must have effective permanent lateral bracing 
flection, even when there is no danger of failure, . Planks, cement, bricks, tiles and other heavy mate 
" will crack the plaster and masonry, damage decora- rial should never be stored on a floor supported “by 
ad tions and derange delicate machinery. It is also stee! beams and girders until that portion of the 
3 likely to increase existing vibration. Steel should floor and framework is entirely completed and all 
a be hoisted with rope-slings,—never with chains, field connections fully bolted or riveted; even then 
: carefully adjusted so that they support the centers care should be taken that the load does not exceed 
of gravity and cannot slip, or with hooks and clamps the capacity of the floor. BuildingS before comple 

: securely fixed in position; and it should be sup- tion should be thoroughly X-braced or guyed against 
ported by them until at least half of all of the open possible high winds, which have wrecked them be 
Z . holes in their field connections are filled with bolts, fore the walls, floors and roofs, which add greatl) 
is the remainder being put in and screwed tight as to their stability, were completed. During erection, 
Fe “quickly as possible. After all connection bolts have derricks, hoisting engines and other heavy equip 
if been adjusted a second time to test their continued ment should never be placed on steel beams o1 
; tightness, their nuts should be securely locked in girders excepting under proper authority and 

ih place by cutting into the engaged threads with a spection. Ropes and tackles should not be connected 
} pointed chisel. This secures them against acci- to the steel framework without permission. Special: 
i _dental loosening, but they can be released by a_ care must be taken to avoid improper connections of 
i powerful wrench without serious injury to the bolts. guy lines to members of the steel framework. ‘Tt 
: Care should be taken to have connection bolts of the must be remembered that the safe strengths of the 
5 correct lengths, so as to project from 4%- to %-inch angle iron connections given in the handbooks aré 
ai beyond the tightened nuts to make them secure. hased on the use of rivets. Bolts are naturally less 
‘ Steel columns must be kept perfectly plumb, and — strong, as they do not fit as closely, and the load 


; 
/ 
; 
f 


if there are spliced joints between column sections, 
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not as likely to be evenly distributed on all of the 
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bolts. Care must be exercised in computing the 
probable loads to be supported by the steelwork, and 
if there is any probability that they may be ex- 
ceeded, additional bolts must be provided. These 
are ‘considerations in bolted steel construction. 
Steel should not be- accepted unless it is clean 
and:free from rust. Steel enclosed in masonry or 
concrete should be thoroughly “parged,” that is, cov- 
ered with a thick coating of rich cement mortar, 
around which the mortar or concrete of the walls is 
If the brick or 
concrete encasement is exposed to the weather or 


well flushed as the masonry is built. 


water, the steel must be thoroughly protected by a 
non-oil paint, as concrete and bricks admit the pas- 
sage of water. All concave, enclosed, or horizontal 
surfaces should be permanently drained, and _ all 
pockets and narrow clearances likely to collect or 
retain dirt form of moisture should be, if 
practical, filled solid with cement mortar, or other- 


or any 


wise frequently inspected, cleaned and repainted. 

If any combustible material is used in con- 
struction or is stored or installed in buildings, the 
structural steel should be thoroughly fireproofed with 
a solid casing of concrete in contact with its surface 
and not enclosing an air space around the steel. If 
columns or other members are in brick, 
terra cotta or tile, the spaces between the steel and 
If the 
interior of the building does not contain combustible 
contents and is kept dry and warm, and if there is 
no smoke, steam, acid or liquid in contact with the 


enclosed 


the casing should be filled solid with mortar. 


steel, it may need no protection other than the ordi- 
nary ornamental painting. If the steel is likely to 
be exposed to smoke, acid fumes, cooking fumes, 
steam, drippings from wet ashes, or from brine or 


%.. 


Steel We rk, St. 
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other sources of moisture, it should be accessible for 
observation, cleaning and protection, and in these 
cases it should not be enclosed permanently but 
should be thoroughly painted and frequently ‘in-: 
spected. As long as the paint remains uninjured 
and effective, the steel will be in good condition. In 
all cases the design and maintenance must be such 
that steel can be kept clean and dry and not corrode. 

Great improvements in steel making and in roll- 
ing mill practice have now made it possible to ob- 
tain standard I-beam and H-beam sections with 
depths of from 3 to 30 inches, flange widths of from 
2% to 16 inches, and weights of from 6 to 300 
pounds per linear foot, thus making very desirable 
one-piece for columns, beams, girders, 
purlins, and lintels for all but extremely heavy ser- 
vice. -They can be rolled of almost any length ‘and 
can be shipped in carload lengths up to 60 feet, or 
more in special cases. Special I-beams with thin 
webs and flanges are now available for véry light 
roof and floor construction. 
Where, loads can be applied directly on .top, steel, 


sections 


For one-story lengths, 


pipes are frequently very satisfactory and economical 
as columns, and should and 
screwed top and bottom bearing flanges. 

There are several excellent types of patented 
steel roofs, floors and ceilings, the details of which 
have been carefully worked out, that can be com- 
mercially obtained. 


have faced ends 


caps or 


There are also several firnis 
that manufacture standard, interchangeable frame- 
work for steel buildings that can be quickly de- 
livered and erected. They are useful chiefly for 
industrial shops and warehouses, or for garages 
and the like. Steel 
are also available, and 


frames’ and 
their use is desirable. 


windows, doors, 
sash 
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Stephen’s Church, Port Washington, N. Y. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICAL PLUMBING LAYOUTS | 


BY 


MILFORD B. SQUIRE 


OF THE OFFICE OF 


N using the word “economical” in the title, we 

may consider its meaning from two conflicting 
points of. view. We may mean in one instance 
economy in first cost and in another instance econ- 
omy of maintenance. It is usual to find that the 
materials which would reduce the first cost are those 
which have the shortest life and which increase 
maintenance and repair costs, even to the extent of 
making necessary extensive replacements. There 
is an adage, “the best is always the cheapest,” to 
which I heartily subseribe. On the other hand, 
“moderation in everything,” is equally applicable. 
It would be obviously unwise to specify the best and 
most lasting materials for a temporary structure, 
but it seems to me no less wise to specify mate- 
“rials the life of which is known to be less than the 
expected life of the building. If this latter course 


is pursued, it will be found that the replacement © 


costs, especially labor costs, will considerably exceed 
that of a first class installation at the beginning. 
‘-In striving for economy in the plumbing expense 
of a project there is often a temptation to choose a 
cheap contractor. While such a choice may result 
in lowering installation cost, it often has the effect 
of raising the maintenance, repair and replacement 
Eternal vigilance on the part of the archi- 
tect in supervision is the price he must pay for 
selecting the so-called “cheap” contractor. The 
plumbing is often concealed as quickly as possible 
under these circumstances, and the quality of both 
the material and of the workmanship must be care- 
fully watched. There is a natural and very human 
tendency on the part of the contractor to save him- 
self expense in order to increase his profit, and 
this may work to the detriment of the quality of his 
work. It is well to be suspicious of a bid from a 
plumbing contractor that is much lower than that 
of others bidding on this work. It is probable that 
he has made a mistake in estimating, or that he has 
discovered loopholes or loose phraseology in the 
specifications, of which he intends to take every ad- 
vantage. It seems that there is greater economy in 
the long run when only a few plumbing contractors, 
whose reliability and integrity are assured, are al- 
lowed to bid on the work. It must be remembered 
that in most instances “you get what you pay for,” 
and that you cannot expect high class work at a 
cheap price. “One cannot make a silk purse of a 
sow’s ear,”’ and no matter how willing the plumbing 
contractor may be to live up to his contract, he can- 
not produce good work unless he uses good materials 
and employs skilled men in making the installation. 

There are two factors to be considered in plan- 
ning the plumbing layout to make it economical. 
The first factor is that of simple,. direct arrange- 


costs. 
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ment of pipes and fixtures so that the smallest pos- 
sible amount of material will be required to func- 
tion properly. The second is that of the proper 
choice of materials to obviate the necessity of re- 
pairs and replacement, to say nothing of the annoy- 
ance and dissatisfaction caused by a plumbing sys- 
tem out of order. It is often possible to so plan 
the plumbing system using the best materials that 
there will be no greater initial cost to the owner 
than for a poorly planned system using the cheapest 
material. The saving in the quantity of material .by 
proper planning will often make up the difference 
in cost over an improperly designed system using 
low quality materials. The architect’s problem is 
therefore more one of economy in length of pipe and 
simplicity in arrangement than one of choosing the 
material of lowest first cost. The latter procedure 
will in almost every instance make the plumbing sys- - 
tem expensive rather than economical in the long run. 

It has been the practice in many offices to indi- 
cate the locations of fixtures on the plans without 
due regard for economy of installation costs. In 
many instances the plan indications have not been 
accompanied by plumbing sections or diagrams, and 
the plumbing contractor has been left to his own 
devices in installing the system,—and the devices 
are many and devious, as architects and their clients 
have learned to their sorrow. The disregard of 
structural requirements on the part of some plumb- 
ing mechanics must be seen to be appreciated. If . 
the architect took the time to make a plumbing sec- 
tion of the proposed installation of fixtures as indi- 
cated on his plans, the deficiency or efficiency of the 
arrangement would be quickly and clearly demon-: 
strated. It is probable that changes could be-made 
in the locations of fixtures that would reduce the 
amount of pipe required. In this connection it is 
always wise to employ an expert as consultant if 
expert engineering services are not available in the 
architect’s own office. In many instances the sav- 
ings made in following the rearrangements sug- 
gested by the consulting engineer have more than 
paid for his service as well as produced a salutary 
effect on the client by giving him a more efficient 


plumbing installation. A plumbing layout or a 
plumbing section should form a necessary part of 


every set of working drawings emanating from an 
architect’s office. The care with which this plumb- 
ing layout is made, and the intelligence and knowl- 
edge used in its making, determine the economy of 
the installation. Even in small house work, the best 
price can be obtained from plumbing contractors by 
including a plumbing section so that each bidder will 
know exactly what will be required. of him, to say 
nothing of having a more definite assurance that 
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‘the plumbing installation will be really efficient. 


‘It is my object to point out in this article several 
economies’ possible in planning plumbing systems. 


The first principle of economy in planning a plumb- - 
: I £ 


ing layout is that of simplicity. Naturally; the sim- 
pler the system the fewer the parts to get out of 


"order, the greater the ease of installation, and the 


greater the accessibility for repair or cleaning should 
the necessity arise.. Simplicity can be attained 
the ‘plumbing system only by making an accurate 


_ plumbing section and revising it to eliminate every - 
S s J 


joint and offset possible. Directness may be con- 
sidered a corollary of simplicity. By an analysis 
of the plumbing ‘section, all unnecessary: turns and 
changes in difection of the pipes can be eliminated. 


The architect must realize that each joint ‘in the’ 
‘plumbing section means a corresponding amount of 


labor cost,—the labor-of cutting the pipe, the labor 
ot installing the pipe,—and the cost of making the 
joints,— as well as the cost of the necessary fittings. 

It is necessary in designing an economical plumb- 
ing system to make all horizontal runs as short as 





possible. -This not only decreases the cost but actu- 


ally makes the system more..efficient. It has been 
found best to locate water closets closé to soil- 


stacks and if possible to group the other fixtures: 


near them. The.fixtures should be ‘so located’ as to 
obviate the possibility of their freezing. As a rule 


this can be done by making ‘sure that no plumbing . 


lines are run in the outside walls or outside ceilings 
where they will be exposed to large témperature 


changes. If it, is absolutely necessary that they be- 


in such places, it is poor, economy to try to save 


_a few dollars’ by omitting insulating covering ‘from, 


the pipes. The, head of the tub and. the lavatory 
should be close together, and both of these near the 


. water risers and the stack, otherwise there is a need- 


less amount of piping. This ean easily be accom- 
plished by thoughtful platining. The United States 
Nepartment of Commerce Bureau of ‘Standards has 
carried on an extensive investigation of the possibili- 
ties of improving the plumbing systems of -small 
dwellings and has published the results in a booklet 
called “Recommended Minimum Requirements for 
Plumbing in Dwellings and Similar Buildings,’ which 
may be obtained for 35 cents from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washington, The investigation was conducted by 


making actual installations of plumbing fixtures,. us- 
ing various systems and various arrangements. In 
this way very real and. practical results were obtained. 
The results of these tests.indicate very strongly that 


these features, among others, are essential to an effi- . 


cient, economical plumbing system: 
Simplicity of design. 
Grouping: fixtures about the stack. 
Short horizontal runs. 
- The provision of adequate water supply- 
The provision of proper back-venting. 
To the architect in search of concrete examples 
of efficient and economical arrangements of fixtures 
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and pipes, this booklet gives diagrams and instruc- | 
tive explanations. Some of the diagrams are not 
as well drawn as. might be desired, but the archi- _ 
tect will find in.them very definite arrangements, 


‘and illustrations embodying the correct principles of 


economical plumbing. It must: be borne -in mind 
that in every case the local plumbing code or ordi- | 
nance must be consulted to make. sure that it. is not 
violated by a’ plumbing layout derived from this 
source. Many such codes are not based on scien--’ 
tific investigation or the best current practice, but 
they must be complied with, nevertheless.. One code 


-may prohibit the main. house-trap because of its 


system of sewage, and the code of another locality 
may make the inclusion of the house-trap manda- 
tory. For the sake of economy it is best to consult’ 
the local code to make sure that the plumbing system 
will-not have to be altered later, at considerable ex- 
pense, to make it conform to the local building law. 

The choice of materials naturally plays a most - 


‘important part in the initial cost of the installa- 
. tion. In every case the pipe materials must be chosen ° 


with due regard for the chemical content of the local- 
water supply. Some water has little effect on pip- 


‘ing, and the cheapest materials may last for the en- 


tire ‘life of the building. On the other hand, where 
chemicals are:used in purifying the water or where.. 
there is a large natural destructive ¢hemical con- .. 
tent, the most non-corrosive metals should be used. 
The comparative -prices of pipes of Various mate- 
rials: form an important .consideration. Genuine 
wrought iron pipe costs approximately. twice ‘as 
much as steel pipe, but may be also about twice as’ 
lasting, depending on its use’ and the water it carries. 
Brass pipe of good quality costs almost. twice as . 
much as genuine wrought iron, but it lasts practi- 
cally indefinitely with average use. Brass pipe made 
of 85 per cent copper and 15 per ent zinc costs 


about four times as much:as galvanized steel. Usu- 


ally, the horizontal runs of the hot water supply: sys- 
tem are the’ first to cause trouble due to deteriora- 
tion. For this reason it is advisable to use pipe of | 
the best material as hot’ water pipes: It is impor- 
tant that the fixtures used with brass pipe be of a 
kind that will not be conducive to electrolysis, which 
may cause comparatively rapid disintegration. 

In selecting the material for the various pipes it. 


should not be assumed that because one material 


may cost only half as much as another, the installa- 
tion cost will be half. The cost of installation in an ° 
ordinary dwelling may be divided approximtately: . 
1. Cost of pipe and fittings, 30, per cent. 
2. Cost of fixtures, 35 per‘cent. 
3. Cost of labor, 35 per cent. 
In large work the percentages of cost run about : 


1. Cost of pipe and fittings, 26 per cent. 
2. Accessories (pumps, tanks, etc.), 11 per cent, 
. 3. Fixtures, 26 per cent. 


4. Labor, 37 per cent. 
It is relatively easy to find a place for, the water 

P 
supply piping in the average house, because of the. 
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small sizes of the pipes. It should not be installed in 
an outside wall unless absolutely necessary, and then 
only when thoroughly frost-proofed. In many cases 
it is possible to change the location of fixtures to 
-avoid this or to make the connection to the fixtures 
up through the floor. Water piping should be in- 
stalled so that it will drain from a few points, pref- 
erably one. ‘This is a convenience to the house 
owner and also a protection, in that he can drain 
the piping so that it will not freeze and cause dam- 
age in case of a lack of heat in the house. It is a 
" convenience, but not a necessity, to install a hot 
water circulating pipe making the system “circula- 
ting’; that is, a continuous pipe in which the water 
circulates from the hot water heater or tank to all 
- fixtures and back to the heater. This will allow hot 
water to flow from the hot water faucet immediately 


‘instead of having to wait a half-minute or so after: 


thé water is turned on. The extra expense of this 
pipe is small, as it runs alongside of the other water 
piping. If this is installed, the hot water piping 
throughout should be covered with insulation, as the 
heat loss from an uncovered pipe would -mean a 
considerable operating expense. Where economy 
is the primary consideration, the “circulating” hot 


water system should not be specified, as it is more 


expensive in. both first cost and maintenance. 
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Materials. In specifying pipes of various mate- 
rials it is well to keep in mind several points in 
addition to those which have already been mentioned. 

Cast iron pipe is practically indestructible as far 
as wearing qualities are concerned. It is therefore 
used for soil, waste and vent lines. It is absolutel\ 
essential that it be used underground inside of the 
building walls, as it is practically always gas-tight. 

Glazed tile pipe does not corrode and is satisfac 
tory to use outside of the house for the house-sewer . 
when there are no trees near it. 
pensive of all pipe materials. Tree roots in seeking 
moisture often find their way through the joints in 
the pipe or cracks in the tile, and once inside they 
grow and may finally clog the pipe entirely. The 
pipe then must be dug up, cleaned out and relaid, or 
new pipe put in. At additional expense the house 
sewer can be made of another material where there 
are trees, and thus avoid this trouble. 

Steel pipe, galvanized, is universally used through- 
out plumbing Its life under adverse 
conditions may be shorter than pipe of other mate- 
rials. Steel pipe is used extensively in tall buildings 
because of comparatively light weight and since, as 
with any pipe with a threaded joint, expansion joints 
are easily taken care of. 
of its low price also. 


It is the least ex- 


systems. 


It is used largely because ° 
Copper-bearing steel pipe is 
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112. THE 
better than the ordinary and is much used because it. 
approaches wrought iron in’wearing quality and is 
cheaper than genuine wrought iron.- Where the 
chemical content of the water is favorable, steel pipe 
has a very long life. .In Schenectady, N. Y., for in- 
stance, they use steel pipe almost entirely, and its life 
seems to be as long as that of any other kind of pipe. 

_ Galvanized. wrought iron is used for waste and 
vent connectiqns. 
a great extent. 


It is also used for water piping to, 
In the vicinity of New York galvan- 
ize¢ wrought iton is used to’a greater extent.in the 
plumbing.in small houses than any other: pipe, al- 
though brass pipe for hot water is being installed in 
the bettér grade of houses. Galvanized wrought iron 
is considered under ordinary circumstances very satis- 
factory for cold water in this section of the country. 
_ * Brass pipe is-used extensively on hot water, and in 
the better’ class, more elaborate houses, on cold water. 
It is well to use brass pipe when possible for the hot 
water, as it does not corrode or produce rusty water 
after.a few years as iron and steel pipes are likely 
to do. 
the léngth of time it serves before repairs are neces- 
sary probably compensates for the difference in cost. 
Copper. In some localities, such as Pittsburgh, 
the water is so corrosive that it is practically neces- 
sary pipe if length of service is a 
‘consideration, Naturally the cost of this installation 
.is' too.great for an average house, but it is certainly 
‘ ,worth the money invested in the 
water supply is of this nature. 


to use copper 


‘localities where 


Lead watet piping was used extensively until cities 


and towns started to treat water. with chemicals. 
These chemicals have had a very bad effect on the 
lead, and as lead is expensive in the finished work 
‘compared with other materials, it is not used so’ ex- 
_tensively.* Lead has mapped s in that a good plumber: 
.can tap: the piping for new connections without 
much trouble .in case’ alterations are. to be made. 


Fixtures are usually selected by the owner, and ° 


like other things the price has .an enormous range. 
There are certain features on which the architect 


can’ advise the owner in his selection. There are 
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Brass pipe costs more than iron or steel, but 


.. pipe will be used. 
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several points that must be kept in mind in choosing 
‘the types of traps for various purposes. The ordi- 
nary “P”-or “S” trap should be used for lavatories, 
. sinks and tubs, both bath and laundry. The “drum” 
traps have. the advantages of being easily but.. not- 
thoroughly’ cleaned out and being readily accessible, 
but their. great disadvantages are their liability to 
stoppage due to ‘the permanent interior portion and 
the possibility ef gas leakage through the clean-out. 
Their use is prohibited in, many cities——New York 
for instance. The use, of “non-syphoning” traps to 
eliminate the necessity of back-venting is question- 
able. The so-called “non-syphoning” traps may be 
objectionable because they may syphon out, be noisy, 
gurgle, and because they do not.allow proper venti- 
‘lation of the system. The cost of the “‘non-syphon- 
_ing” traps is greater than the cost of the ordinary 
S” trap or “P” trap. It will be found that a great 
number of building departments do not allow the 
use of all types of “‘non-syphoning” traps. It is my 
opinion that the simple system of back-venting gives 


a more satisfactory and efficient result than a system. - 


in which the venting is taken care of only by the 
soil-stack itself, except in the case of very small work, 

In designing a large installation, such as that for 
a hospital or office building, it is essential to have 
the advice or services of an expert to insure economy 
as well as efficiency.: In the preliminary planning of 


‘the building the sketch plans should be carefully 
- checked to see that these several conditions are met = 


1. That the stacks should run from basement to 
roof in as straight a vertical line as possible. . This 
can be accomplished by a vertical pipe shaft in which 
all the stacks are plac ed. Doors should be provided to 

_ this pipe shaft in which all the stacks are run. Doors 
should be provided to this pipe shaft, on each floor. 

2: Where possible, bathrooms should be located 
on each side of the stack rather than on one side only. 

3. The proper planning and placing of the fixtures 
in each bath should be such that short lerigths of 

This page: shows a plan for hotel 
baths. It will be noted that the length of run of hori- 
zontal soil or waste pipes is about as short as possible. 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCE ~— @ 


ARCHITECTURAL SERVICE FROM THE BUSINESS 
POINT -OF VIEW 


C: STANLEY TAYLOR 


HE introduction of this new Engineering and 

-R Business’ Section of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ForuM forms a definite recognition of fundamental 
‘changes which have taken place in the practice of 
_ architecture. It is a forecast of a time rapidly ap- 
proaching when the architect will assume an un- 
usually powerful position in the economic scheme of 
this country. It is quite apparent that with the pass- 
ing of the next few years, architectural offices, large 
and small, will be rendering for their clients a vastly 
enlarged service, which will include in far greater 
degree than ever before the protection of the clients’ 
‘investments. In fact, if the signs of the day are 
- read correctly, many architects will go much ‘further. 
‘They will direct the attention of clients to logical 
investments in the building field and actually: pro- 
mote new projects, even as a few have already done 
. with no sacrifice of ethics or loss of good standing. 
_ Architects must learn to work more closely with 
other advisory experts who influence the investment 
“and the administration ofthe building dollar. The 
interests and functions of the banker, building man- 
ager and real estate broker are becoming more 
‘closely ‘coordinated with those of the -architect. 
When institutional or educational buildings are to 
be designed, thé architect will more frankly seek the 
advice of those experienced’ in such administration. 
The importance of ‘insurance rating bureaus and 
building code experts will be more clearly under- 
stood.; the opinions and demands of loaning insti- 
tutions will be more definitely determined before thé 
planning of new buildings is undertaken. In‘ other 


words, it is quite probable that for every new build- 


.ing, before the designer’s pencil touches paper, there 
will- be established a functional plan. This func- 
tional plan will be an exact determination of space 
requirements carried out in detailed space units. 
. Paralleling this functional plan there will be the pre- 
liminary financing and operating schedule necessary 
to create the investment and insure its soundness. 
Only when both of these controlling schedules have 
been established and declared sound by those who 
will manage the structure or operate the business 
‘ within it, will the architect begin the correlating of 
the space units within the perimeter of the building. 

It is true that this broadening of architectural 
service is a radical departure from practice in some 
‘offices ; but in line with all modern professional ser- 
vice; the requirements of clients are changing. 
Building investments are being analyzed and ad- 
_Mministered today in a manner very different from 
that of but a few years ago. The high cost of mod- 
ern: building construction and the complexity of 


structures are both acting to enforce this condition. 
It has become recognized that the original plan and 
the established maintenance costs of buildings like’ 
hotels can absolutely insure success or destroy .in-- 
vestment values by so loading the projects with un- 
necessary overhead costs: or restricted incomes’ that 
they cannot possibly operate profitably. Experi- 
enced accountants will testify that many business 
failures have been primarily due to improper plan- 
ning and unwise building specifications. Of course, 
the architect might take the attitude that this is none 
of his business, and that his function is to plan the 
building exactly in accordance with the wishes of his 


‘client; but it is obvious that the value of his service 
is tremendously increased when it takes on the func- 


tion of protecting the investment made by his client. 
When we review the waste of the past,—when we 


‘note in thousands of existing buildings not only 


great waste of space but the setting up of high over- 
head costs and often rapid depreciation,—it becomes 
apparent that someone must give greater thought to 
this economic side of building production. .It may 
be unfair to directly charge the architectural pro- 
fession with the responsibility of creating inefficient 
space arrangements and the inadequacy of specifica- 
tions; it may well be that the architect has carried 
out his instructions, which have often included’ the 
sacrifice of quality in order to meet the investment 
limitation. On the other hand, it is common experi- 
ence, when a building is unsuccessful, to hear the 


‘owner charge the architect with its failure. 


Regardless of where the blame may lie, the facts 
are ever-present, testified to by real estate managers, 
mortgage companies and the business world in gen-. 
eral. Other factors of this field, such as building 
managers, mortgage bond houses and large mortgage 
companies, have already taken the lead in the im- 
provement of plans and specifications. Today, the 
architect faces the problem of being a leader in this 
field or of carrying out instructions which to a 
greater and greater degree will come to him through 
his clients. Far better it will be if the architect can 
be a leader in eliminating waste and in insuring the 
success of building investments. This does not 
mean that he must be “‘all things to all men,” but it 
does mean that he must have a much broader under- 
standing of the various problems which are involved 
with every building operation, even those of a resi- 
dential type. It means that he should recognize the 
value of consulting service for problems which lie 
outside the scope of his own function but well within 
the scope of his understanding and appreciation. 

Perhaps the most interesting manner in which to 
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present forceful proof of this contention will be to 
consider briefly the economic needs of building 


projects of various established types and to indicate . 


how certain architects have actually been of great 
issistance to Owners 


a chart which is.quite elemental in its nature, but 


which serves to suggest logical relationships for the 


architect in connection with various types of build- 
ings. Considering these various building types in 
the order in which they are presented, we find that 
- the. architect 
project should establish relations with the financing 
institution or individual who is providing the build- 


me 


loan and permanent mortgage. ” Perhaps ‘his 
first contact will be in the development of the sketch 
plans which the owner wishes to present with his 


nortgage application. If the architect is brought 


into such interviews, he can contribute materially by 
explaining details of the proposed plan and specifica- 


tions, anel‘in many instances this means a consider- 


able difference in the amount of financing which the 
owner thay obtain. Before proceeding beyond the 
sketch plan stage, the building manager should be 
appointed,-and the architect: should work closely 
-with him to gain the-‘greatest efficiency of ‘space 
under the local rental market conditions. Ile should 


work with the building manager on the matter. of’ 


specifications, particularly as to mechanical equip- 
‘ment, finished surfaces,-etc., which contribute. their 


quota of overhead and maintenance cost. If the 


project is latfge, special consultants may be required: | 
tor elevators, service afeas and’ other special parts - 


of the building. The imsurance engineer is of im- 


portance, because if the plans are examined undér 


the local fire underwriter’s, code, it will be found’ 


in almest every case that suggestions can be made 
which will reduce insurance rates and fire, hazards: 


he tabulation shows various suggested contacts 


of this nature for other types‘ of buildings which 
‘cannot be analyzed in detail‘ here.. It is interesting 
to note, however, ‘that, evén, in the field .of small 
dwellings this business: viewpojnt has its direct and 
important application. : 
‘important as the size of the dwelling investment in- 
There is, 


creases. of course, the contact with the 


- bank, building loan association, or other source of , 


mortgage monéy. The architect can prepare for the 
owner preliminary plans and_ specifications which 


will actually help him to-get as much as 25 per cent 


-more in the way ‘of a mortgage loan than the owner” 


could probably -obtain through a general applicaticn. 

The owner can be advised to avoid eccentricities 
in plan or general design which would tend to de- 
crease the ultimate sales value and sales market for 
the propetty. Convincing proof of this suggestion 
may be found by visiting any real estate auction 


sale where suburban houses and country estates are - 


Time after time 
it'will be seen that attractive but conservatively de- 
‘signed houses bring much higher prices than those 
which are exceedingly, unusual in character or waste- 


offered on the auctioneer’s block. 


\ccompanying this’ article is 


who is carrying out an office building’ 


Certainly it becomes more 
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ful in plan.- It is true that the owner who is pufting 

up-the money is justified in having what he wants in 
the way of a house. He may consider it as he would’ 
any other luxury, but the rapid changes in business 
conditions today, indicate that sooner or-later every 
house will have to meet the test of appraisal value 
anc of salability. It may be’ that the owner will 
wish to dispose of the house in order to build one 


‘larger.; it may be that unexpected business reverses 


will force its disposal; it may be that the house will. 
become an important part of his ultimate estate. In 
any event, it will be offered for sale sorhe time, and 
if the’ architect can, recommend a degree of con- 
servatism- and -efficiency in the plan, such service 


- will surely be appreciated and never, resented.. 


In‘his contacts with the advisers and specialists 


“referred to in- the accompanying tabulation, the 


architeet will gain much more benefit than merely 


‘the interpretation or solutign of a particular prob- 


lem. * Frequent comtact with men whose work has a. 
bearing upon the architect’s problems must .neces- 


‘sarily broaden his own point of view and gradually _ 
‘equip him to render an increasingly ‘valuable eco-- 


nomic service to his client. “A broad knowledge of 
banking, ‘building management, ‘insurance engineer- 
ing, real estaté values, and the ‘more highly special- 
ized fields served by various consultants is of par- 
ticular importance te the architect who is working 
on large scale operations, but it is none the less de-. 


‘sirable arid valuable to. the architect who purposely ’ 


confines himself to a limited field or to small build- 
ings. ‘Through contact with succéssftl bankers, the 
architect will soon acquire a. general knowledge of 
the sort of loans banks desite to make; of the limits 
that are imposed upon banks by law as-‘to the ratio 
which the loans may bear to the .total investment ; 
and something of ‘the rates and discounts prevailing 
on foans of various types from time to time. ‘The 
architect will learn how applications for loans, are 


- prepared and how the ‘banker analyzes and examines 


thenr with a view to. determining the desirability of 
the loans applied for; and through this knowledge 
he will be equipped to-advise his client intelligently 


-with respect to the data required: to assure success 


in a loan application. Through the banker may also .- 
be obtained’ a valuable knowledge of how to set up 
a complete financial program covering the investment, 
fixed charges, operating ‘expenses, and ‘income. To 
be sure; the -banker’*may not know how many of 


‘these elements are actually developed,—that, in fact, 
‘is Within the province of-other specialists in many 


cases,—but at least he will know how these facts 
must be presented and how they must relate to one— 
another in order that the proposed project may be 
assured of financial for its 


success promoters. 


‘Architects often overlook,—or purposely avoid 
through lack of sufficient knowledge of how to carry 
—opportunities for the promotion of 
building enterprises, particularly those which re- 
quire the organization of some form of syndicate to 
provide the equity financing. Here again the archi- 


on the work, 
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RELATIONSHIPS 


ARCHITECTURAL PROJECTS 


In this chart are indicated the sources through which the architect should obtain outside counsel during the development of 
various types of building projects in order that he may render a more complete and satisfactory service to his clients, with 
particular reference to the economic aspects of his buildings. 


1 indicates co6peration mandatory. 


B indicates co6pération advisable. 
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HOTELS 


INSTITU 
SCHOOLS 
) BANKS 
PUBLIC 
INGS | 
CLUB AND 


TERNAL 


“RELIGIOUS 





Type of 
“Building Proje ct 
OFFICE 


BUILD-| 


APARTMENTS 


DWELLINGS 
INDUSTRIAL 
HOSPITALS . 


TIONS” 


BUILD- 


STORES “AND! 
SHOWROOMS 


B. 


‘or 


for 


. Senior 


‘BANKER 


. For senior fi-), 
_nancing; check- 


ing layout and 
specifications 


. For senior fi- 


nancing ; check- 
ing layout aid 
revenue 


. For senior fi- d 


nancing ; check- 
ing and 
revenue 


costs 


For mortgage 
building 
loans 


. Occasionally 


for first mort- 
gage or tempo- 
rary loans 


.Occasionally.. 
mortgages 


and te mporary 
loans 


ing; checking 
revenue 


- financ-|. 


way 


2 


. For service 
‘maintenance, 


. For service 


? BUILDING 


MANAGER 


and 
econ- 


for income 
operating 
omies 


. Checking plans 


for service and 
maintenance 
features 


. Checking plans. 


and equipment 
with hotel man- 
ager 


. Checking plans, . 


etc., with man- 
aging directors 


. Checking plans, 


etc., with man- 


aging directors 


..Checking -plans, 


etc., with, man- 
aging directors 


features.., 


and 
maintenance 
featires. 


. For service and 


maintenance 


features. 


For service and 
maintenance 
features, 


and . 


’ SPECIAL 


CONSULTANTS 


A, 


~ 


. Checking plans 2. For maximum 


rentable space, 
elevators, 
vice areas 


SeT=- 


~ Service features, . 


room sizes and 


layout 


. For process lay-). 


outs, material 


handling, etc. 


. For correct lay- 


out and equip- 


ment 

For correct lay- 
out, special 
equipment 


. For special fea- 


tures, mechant- 


-cal equipment 


B. 


B 


. For’ 


: tective 


vault 
sign, banking 
equipment ; pro- 
systems 


. For special fea-.. 


tures; mechani- 
cal equipment 


For 
equipment, 
swimming 
pools, etc. 


. For show cases, 
- escalators, 


ele- 
vators, etc. ; me- 
chanical equip- 
ment 


}. For 


de-'. 


mechanical . 


‘INSURANCE 
ENGINEER 


To obtain lowest). 


fire and liability 
rates 


To obtain lowest. 


fire and liability 
rates 


To obtain lowest . 


fire and liability 
rates 


rates on 


large dwellings 


To obtain lowest 
fire and liability 
rates 


To obtain favor- 
able insurance 
rates 


3. To obtain favor- 


able 
rates 


insurance 


To obtain favor- 
able insurance 
rates 


To obtain lowest 
fire, hold-up, 
robbery, and lia- 
bility rates 


To obtain favor- 
able insurance 
rates 


To obtain favor- 
able insurance 
rates 


‘To obtain favor- 
able 
rates 


A. To obtain lowest 


fire and liability 
rates 


insurance 


1. For 


1. For 


REALTOR 


5 p ace de- 
mand and most 
salable features 


de- 
and 
of. 
renting 


space 
mand, size 
number 
rooms, 

features 


1. For subrental 


in- 


demand and 
come 

B. For sale value, 
local demand 


B. 


BRB; For rental 


B. For 


Occasionally for: 
housing facili- 
ties, etc. 


fea- 
tures when 
rental space is 
included 


rental val- 
ues, traffic 
courts, space 
demand 





‘BANKER: ” 


other persons in charge of the operation of institutional buildings’ 


SPECIAL CONSULTANTS: 


equipment , 


‘INSURANCE ENGINEER: 
buildings with r 


respect 


"REALTOR: This connotes the experienced local rez l esti ate broker or agent 





This refers to the source of ‘mortgage funds, includirig mortgage bond houses and investment companies 
“BUILDING MANAGER: Includes the professional building managers .of office buildings and the managing directors or 


Includes all special consultants ‘and advisers specializing in various types of buildings or. 


This refers to the traiied experts avi dilable through insurance companies for checking 
-to insurance requirements 
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tect’s contact With bankers will put him in.a position 
to find out from experienced men. not only how 
these things are done, but where he may go to find 
individuals who might be interested. 

The building manager is another mine of infor- 
mation to the architect. him there can be 
acquired a general knowledge of the service require- 


From 


ments of various types of buildings; of the proper 
use of various materials and- equipment items, par- 


ticujarly with respect to their cost of maintenance - 


‘and operation, and of .the- means of developing 
proper space efficiency. The building manager. is 
concerned with the problem of selling or leasing the 
space which the architect designs. Naturally, he 
must acquire.a practical knowledge of what is sal- 
able or rentable, and this knowledge should be a part 
.of the architect’s bwn equipment. But the manager 
goes further-than that. 


‘the relative values of .wall finishes, types of floors, 
types of heating ‘systems, elevators, and all manner 
of other appurtenances for office buildings, apart- 
ments; hotels and other structures which come under 
-his hand. Through friendly contact with successful 
building managers, the architect may acquire much 
practical knowledge which will improve his own 
work and ‘increase his value as an adviser to his 
‘clients. Likewise, the various special consultants, to 
whom the architect should go upon occasion for the 
solution of specific problems in connection with a 
building type of unusual character, have much in- 
formation of a general character which the architect 
should add to enlarge his own mental equipment. 

An examination of the accompanying chart will 
show that the insurance engineer is an adviser who 
should be consulted by the architect on practically 
every type of building operation. Only in the case 
‘of dwellings isthe insurance engineer’s contact 
omitted from the tabulation, and even here there are 
occasions when insurance requirements should be 
taken into consideration by the designer, especially 
when Jarge and costly dwellings have been commis- 
sioned, or where garages are incorporated in the 
houses. The services of insurance engineers. are 
offered without cost to the architect or owner by the 
great insurance ‘companies of the country which 
maintain staffs of specialists trained to understand 
and interpret insurance. ratings in terms of building 
design and materials. The architect may submit 
without charge his preliminary studies to the insur- 
ance companies and have them advise him of the 
. probable insurance rate that would be applied to the 
building upon completion. They will also freely in- 
dicate what things could be done to so reduce haz- 
ards in the building as to result'in.a markedly lower 
insurance premium. Very often the insurance 
engineer’s recommendations can be adopted without 
additional cost to- the owner and thereby save an 
annual charge which in time might substantially re- 
duce profits. These engineérs are practical men in 
most instances, and frequent contact with them will 
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He must operate thé build- ° 
ing, and he soon acquires a very sound knowledge of- 
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soon give the architect a sufficient working knowl- ~ 


. edge of insurance companies and rating bureaus to 


enable him to plan his buildings in the first place in 
accordance with modern recommended practice, and 
to advise his own client when a building is first pro- 
posed what he should do to secure the best rates. 

‘Of course, the realtor has much information of 
value to the practicing architect who is frequently 
engaged on buildings of an investment or specu- 
lative nature. The practicing real estate broker is 
a source of much information regarding land values 
and their prevailing trends, rental demand in vari-’ 
ous sections, the prices paid for space, and the ‘sala- 
bility of “buildings’of all types. The architect’ who 
has a sound basic knowledge of these matters can 
talk to his investor-client in his own language and 
show an appreciation of the investor’s problem that 
would, be most convincing evidence ‘of the archi- 
tect’s capacity to design a building which will serve 
the intended purpose and assure maximum return. 


‘. Thus it is that architects gain a two-fold advatitage 


in maintaining broad contacts with other representa-- 
tives of the business world. For the sake of their 
clients’ interests, they should maintain these con- 
tacts so that individual operations may be developed 
under the guidance of men whose work enables. 
them to direct various aspects of a building project 
toward a successful conclusion: and for his own 
sake, the architect should continue to maintain these 
contacts that he may increase his capacity to serve. 

The statement is often made that architects are 
not well paid for their work, and except for very 
well established organizations, this statement is gen-. 
erally true. Accepting the fact, let us seek the rea- 
sons, of which there are two. In the first place, so 
much of the architect’s work is carried out behind | 
his own walls and so few of the vast number of de-. 
tails are understood or appreciated by the client, that 
his work does not seem difficult or complicated, and 
his compensation appears to the client to be ample, 


even though it may be very small. The second fact 


is that the architect is frequently not taken seriously 
from a business viewpoint. He is not expected ‘to 
have the degree of common sense that is required 
when a lawyer is retained or when a physician is 
called in. Let this condition be once cured,—let the 
client develop respect for the architect’s desire and 
ability to protect his investment,—and the whole 
matter assumes a different aspect. Proper fees will 
be paid willingly and promptly, and the architect will 
gain his rightful place and business relationship. 
The best way for an architect to gain at least ‘a 
reasonable degree of knowledge pertaining to the 
business aspects of a building project is through an 
interchange of experience and facts relative to its 
economic problems. With this thought in mind, it 
is planned that this department of Tue ArcHitTEc-. 
TURAL Forum will be given over to a presentation of 
extremely practical information, including very little 
theory and consisting for the most part of facts gath- 
ered from experience of architects and business men. : - 
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SENT STATUS OF COOPERATIVE APARTMENT 
| PROMOTION AND FINANCE 


BY 


: LOUIS. G. KIBBE 
ASSISTANT MANAGER, COOPERATIVE SALES DIVISION, DOUGLAS L. ELLIMAN & CO., INC. 


HILE statistics are not always wholly reliable, 
they do serve to chart definite trends, and the 
data given here are presented to reflect the growth 
and, development of codperative housing in the 
side residential section of New York during 
‘seven-year period from 1922 to 1928 inclusive. No 
‘attempt has been made to compile statistics for the 
period prior to 1922, nor statistics for the entire city. 
Since the stock of a cooperative apartment corpora- 
tion is based upon the equity (the difference between 
.the mortgage and the total sales price), it is common 
practice in this city. to speak in terms of equity values. 
‘However, in determining a true comparison, the 
over-all values should be considered in a study of 
these tables. It is interesting to note the constant 
_growth in the number of projects in the east side 
residential area from three in 1922 to 17 projected 
for completion in 1928, with corresponding over-all 
- values of $3,950,000 in 1922 and $34,068,500 in 
1928. Between 1922 and 1924 there was a slight de- 
crease in the over-all value per room, the minimum 
for the entire period being $5,000 reached in the 
latter year. Since 1924 the over-all value per room 
has increased steadily to an average of $9,030 in 
1927 and $9,017 in 1928. | Naturally, there has been 
a corresponding .increase in the average equity per 
room, although, due to slight fluctuations in the ratio 
of mortgages to ‘total values, a comparison of equity 
values is not as accurate as a comparison of over-all 
values. The average equity per room was lowest in 
1922, when it was $2,095, and it reached a maximum 
in 1927 of $5,059. The increase‘in the average value 
per room, whether contrasted with the total value 
‘or the equity value, is approximately 100 per cent, 
and such a startling increase in so short a period of 
time is worthy of much study.° While this increase 
may be attributed in a large measure to advancing 
land costs, there are other contributing factors which 
should be taken into consideration in the planning of 
future projects, and which will be referred to Tater. 
Indicative of stabilization in thé financing of- co- 
éperative apartment buildings, it is interesting to 
‘note that the ratio of mortgage indebtedness to total 
over-all ‘prices of land and buildings has remained 
_ fairly constant, at approximately 50 per cent. This 
is due in a large measure to insistence. by prominent 
‘real estate agents identified with the 
movement .that the financing of these 
‘ standardized on’a conservative basis. 


ast 
the 


cooperative 
projects be 


.to be almost a cardinal principle in the 
east sidé codperative projects to secure only institu- 
tional loans in such conservative amounts as to metit 
minimum interest rates and minimum amortization. 


This policy has had the effect of witning the confi- 


dence of consefvative mortgage institutions, such as 


life insurance companies, title insurance companies, 
and savings banks, which now lend freely, but at the 
same time conservatively, on cooperative buildings. 

Contrary to a popular misconception, high amorti- 
zation of mortgages is not necessarily indicative of. 
conservative mortgage practice, but in most instances 
it should be taken as a clear signal that the amount of: 
the mortgage is excessive, Due to the high character 
of the lending institutions identified with the financing 
of cooperative apartments in New York, the pro- 
moter can rest assured that a mortgage loan granted 
by one of these institutions and carrying low amorti- 
zation, or even no amortization, presupposes an in- 
crement rather than a depreciation in the value of the 
land and building at the date of maturity. In the 
interest of economy in operation, as well as of con- 
servatism in financing, I favor the low mortgage 
with correspondingly low interest rate and low 
amortization, as opposed to the practice advocated . 
in some other cities of mortgaging heavily with high 
interest rates and liberal amortization. Advocates of 
the latter method point to the low equities made pos- 
sible by high mortgages, but my answer is that under 
that plan every stockholder-tenant is penalized by the 
excessive cost of financing, and is deprived of the 
opportunity of securing the economy that he would 
enjoy under the plan which I advocate. It is ad- 
mitted that under the low mortgage plan the pur- 
chaser of an apartment is called upon to pay a larger 
amount of cash, but the saving to him in interest and 
amortization payments, together with the feeling of 
security in the knowledge that his building is con- 
servatively financed, offsets the disadvantage of hav- 
ing to expend a greater amount of cash in acquiring 
his apartment. Moreover, it is nearly always pos- 


sible for a purchaser to arrange terms for payment 


It has come ° 
financing of 


for his apartment which limit expense and risk in- 
cident to such financing to the individual affected 
without imposing additional expense upon the other 
tenant-owners. I have stressed the item of mortgage 
financing for three reasons,—first, in the interest of 
conservatism; second, because of its effect upon 
economy of operation; and third, and most impor 

tant of all under existing conditions, because of its 
effect on the initial cost-of the project. Due to soar- 
ing land values, with which it seems hardly conceiv- 
able that rents can keep pace, the promoters of co- 
Operative apartments are called upon to use every: 
means at their -disposal of reducing the cost of con- 
struction. The cost of financing is an important 
item and worthy of consideration in planning a co- 


‘Operative building. It has much to do with its success. 


To bring out more fully the meaning of my ref- 


- erence to the relation of rental values to land costs: a 
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word may be in order. ‘It was common practice but 
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1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 

Number of Projects : wanes 3 4 14 17 15 14 17 
Number of Apartments... 5 hee Ke eon 95 216 420 496 385 431 532 
Ave radi Number Apartments per Project 33 54 30 29 26 31 31 
PRUNES GE TIOORUR, 6d ok Ones codconkusods 139 1,360 3.412 3,406 2.614 2.783 3,773 
\verage Number Rooms per Project 213 340 244 200 174 198 222 
Total Sales Price . $3,950,000 | $7,824,500 | $17,072,300 $24,314,500 $20,706,300 | $25,129,800 | $34,068,500 
\vérage Sales Price per Apartment $41,579} $36,225 $40,650 $49,000 $53,780 $58,300 $64,038 
‘Average Sales Price per Room... $6,180 $5,750 $5,000 $7,135 $7,920 $9,030 $9,017 


Total Mortgages ; _ aS dn 





611,000 $4,010,500! $8,227,600 $1 1.500.000 $10,591,300 $10,879,800 $15,655,000 

Average Mortgages per ‘Apartment $27,485 $18,566 $19,590 $23,185 $30,300 $25,638 $29,404 
Average Mortgages per Room $4,085 $2,945 $2,411 $3,376 $4,462 $3,970 $4,143 
Total Equity ; Grin oteia alias .» $1,339,000 $3,814,000 $8,844,700 $12,814,500) $9.040,000'$11,050,000/ $18,413,500 
“Average Equity per Apartment. . $14,094, $17,659 $21,060 $25,815 $23,480 $32,662 $34,574 
“Average Equity per Room.. $2,095 $2,805 $2,589 $3,759 $3,458 $5,059 $4,874 








a few years ago to show an investment return to the 
cooperative purchaser of from 12 to 15 per cent, 

‘ -that is to say, the proprietary rental of a given apart- 
ment when deducted from the commercial rental 
value of a similar apartment produced a saving sufh- 
‘cient to represent a yield on the investment of from 
12 to 15 per cent. While rental values have become 
fairly stabilized in the well. developed residential 
areas, such as upper Park and lifth Avenues and the 
principal side streets between Fifth and Lexington 
Avenues, the land values in these areas continue to 
advance, and instead of an ‘average investment re- 
turn, such as was just referred to, we now find it 
difficult to produce a return of more than 10 per cent 
in these areas. However, since economy is but one 
of the numerous advantages of cooperative owner- 
ship, it does not necessarily follow that a project 
showing slight economy to purchasers’ is without 
merit." It does require that the promoters give more 
attention than ever to such factors as location, plan, 
equipment and construction, This condition has also 
led to the development of new.residential areas where 


‘lower land costs permit of the delivery of apartments’ 


showing satisfactory economy, and notable among 
these sections may be cited the Sutton Place district. 
A distinct factor in -the present situation is the 


great increase in the value of land in the narrow side - 
streets, where the heights of housekeeping apart- 


ment buildings are limited by law: to one and one- 
-half times the width of a street. The relation-of land 
‘values to rental values in these narrow side streets 
is such that it is increasingly difficult to show any 
economy in a coOperative building of nine stories. 
This has had the effect of automatically removing 
most of the plottage on these‘side streets from the 
coéperative market, forcing promoters to the avenues 
and the few wide streets. The demand for plots that 
will permit the construction of 15-story buildings 
has had a decided influence, upon increase in land 
values on such streets and avenues as are eligible. 


\e are forced by this condition to divide coopera- 


tive projects into two classes,— one, where the ele-. 


ment of economy or saving in rent is ignored and 


elements of location, exclusiveness, excellence of 


‘ plan, ete., are stressed; the other, where location is 


As characteristic of the 
two types, there are now under construction two’ 
buildings that may serve to illustrate the comparison. 
One is 960 Fifth Avenue, where Anthony Campagna, ° 
the well known builder of co6perative apartments. 
is sparing no expense in producing one of the most . 
luxurious apartment buildings ever designed, with 
an ideal location in the very heart of the Fifth Ave- 
nue residential district, on the site of the former 
Clark mansion. Mr. Campagna is boldly expressing 
his confidence in the taste of New York’s scions of 
wealth by offering individually planned apartment 
homes, ranging in size from 13 rooms with five baths . 
to 19 rooms with-nine baths, with ceiling heights up 
to 17 feet, and with living rooms as large as 22 x 40 - 
feet at prices ranging from $130,000 to $310,000. 
An interesting feature of this building is its having 
a section for rental, having a-separate entrance on 
77th Street, and containing 


subordinated to economy, 


about 50 housekeeping 
suites. The income-from this section will be applied 
to the cost of operating the entire building, resulting 
in an estimated reduction of the proprietary rental 
of the owners’ apartments to 5 per cent, or less than 
half of the general average in 100 per cent codpera- 
tive buildings. The other project alluded to was 


. conceived in the interest of economy, the idea of the 


promoters being to supply .well designed apartments: 
in an accessible location at prices below the market 
average and with a proprietary rental that would re- 
lect satisfactory economy and saving over commer 


cial rental values. This building is being constructed 
_by Fred T. Ley & Co., Inc., at 333 East 68th Street. 
opposite St. Catherine’s Park, and will be of 15 and 
9 stories, having units of four, six and seven rooms 
at an average equity value of under $2,800 per room 
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as’ against the 1928 general average equity value of 
$4,874. 
land, opposite the park, where the law permits the 
construction of a 15-story building. 
to the unusual depth of the plot, the architects, Van 
Wart & Wein, were able to design an economical 


This price was made possible by low-priced 


Moreover, due 


building that covers only 57 per cent of the plot area, 
providing unusual light and air to all apartments. 

lor the benefit of those who do not wish to dis- 
turb invested capital or who, for any other reason 
desire to purchase their apartments from income, a 
‘plan has been devised providing for a series of time 


pavinents over a period of five vears, Ih aeL hod 
has become the accepted and general 1 

purchase of private houses. 

purchaser may now acquire an apariment in this 


building by paving a small portion of the 


eX 


Pochead 
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price between the date of purchase and the beginning oe 
of occupancy, and then pay the remainder of the . 
amount, like rent, over a period of five years, during . 


which time he may live in the apartment and enjoy 
its economies and other advantages. Simply stated, 
the time payment plan provides that anyone buying 
on January 1, 1928 would pay in cash 30 per cent ot 


the term price of the apartment, the remaining 70 


per cent by a note bearing interest at the rate of 6 . : 
per cent on the unpaid balance from April 1, 1928, , 
and payable in monthly amounts over a period ot ar 
five vears, the first payment with accrued interest 
being due and pavable October 1, 1928, The not 
will be secured by the stock and lease pertaining t ‘ 
the suite selected, no other security being require 5 
lo enable the reader to visualize the advantages 
of the plan, this example sets forth the full details ‘a 


vL 





Coéperative Apartment, 960 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Warren & Wetmore, 
Cross & 


Cross, 


Rosario Candela, 


Supervising 


Associated, Architects 


Architects 
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“B” Apartment,—Second Floor 


BOGUS MHEG: QUURE | cu ida cciateneencs $11,000 

Initial paymént on signing purchase 
agreement (30%) ....... asceive ae 
7,700 


Ralance ‘(70% ) represented by a note 
bearing interest at 6% from April 1, 
1928, payable in 60 equal monthly 
installments, beginning October 1, 
1928. (The interest from April 1, 
1928 to October 1, 1928, amounting 
to $231. is payable with the first pay- 
ment on principal of note) ......... $7,700 


Thereafter the ‘total estimated average monthly pay- 
ment during the five-year period, amounts to $245.82, 
made up of: 


_Monthly payment of principal ....... $128.33 

‘Average monthly interest (varying with 

the amount of note outstanding)..... 19.57 

‘Estimated monthly maintenance ..... 97.92 
$245.82 


This plan assures the early purchaser of a choice 
_of space and the opportunity of arranging it (within 
structural limitations ) to conform to his own desires, 
‘with the further advantage of deferring payments 
as’ indicated. Since payments of principal and in- 
terest do not begin until October 1, 1928, the pur- 
chaser is relieved of the possible burden of making 
monthly payments while paying rent elsewhere. 
Another factor entering into the growing costs 
and the difficulty of establishing liberal savings to 
tenant-owners is the commendable improvement in 
the standards of design, construction and equipment 
demanded by the present-day purchasers of apart- 
ments. Wood-burning fireplaces, adequate closet 
space, mechanical refrigeration, spacious room sizes, 
ample baths, well planned kitchens and pantries, and 
adequate accommodations for servants, are some of 
the features that are regarded as almost standard in 
the codperative apartments of today. Of great in- 
terest to the buying public should be another inno- 
vation recently introduced by the promoters of 
cooperative apartments in New York. This is 
the employment of a supervising architect, engaged 
with the approval of the agent, to represent the in- 
terests of the tenant-owners. Notwithstanding that 
over $100,000,000 of the public’s money has been 
handled by the agents and builders of cooperative 
apartments, largely on faith, and with most satisfac- 
tory results, a number of farsighted promoters have 
‘felt the need.of relief frony the delicate responsibility 
of expending these huge sums in the interest of the 
apartment purchasers: without some form of inde- 
pendent supervision over their stewardship. It is the 
duty of the supervising architect to review and ap- 
prove. the specifications of the building; to inspect 
the work of construction, and to render fortnightly 
reports in duplicate to the agent and the builders; 
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to call attention to departures from the specifications, 
if any occur; to issue certificates to accompany calls 
for progress payments by purchasers, certifying that 
the work performed by the builder is in accordance 


‘with the terms of the purchase agreement; and 


finally, to deliver to the owning tenants a certificate 
to the effect that the building has been completed in 
full accord with the contracts and specifications 
under which the tenant-owners have acquired their 
respective apartment homes. In addition to these 
contractual obligations, the supervising architect co- 
Operates with the builder, the architect and the 


tenant-owners in harmonizing the interests of each _ 


and in producing a building of the highest possible 
standards at the lowest possible costs consistent with 
the specifications and terms of the plan of organi- 


zation.. In several of the recent codperative projects . 


an independent lawyer has been engaged to repre- 
sent the tenant-owners, it being his duty to examine 
and approve the plan of organization, the proprietary 
leases, and the agreements for purchase of stock, the 
certificate of incorporation and by-laws of the apart- 


ment corporation, the builders’ agreement, the agree- . 


ment with the managing agent and all other legal 
papers in which the tenant-owners have an interest. 

Whether an independent attorney is engaged to 
represent the interests of the tenant-owners or not, 
it is highly desirable that the attorney selected by 
the promoters to handle the legal matters pertaining 


.to the plan of organization, forms of contracts, pro- 


prietary leases, etc., be experienced in this work. In 
fact the legal aspect of coOperative apartment house 
development and organization is highly technical and 
calls for the services of specialists in this particular 
field. It is not sufficient that the plan of organization 
be limited to the individual project; it must be con- 


sidered as a part of an important and growing in- - 


dustry, and consideration must be given to the effect 
upon this industry that might result in a future con- 
troversy, occasioned by an improperly framed plan 
of organization or proprietary leases. This imposes 
upon the promoters of these projects the distinct 
obligation of placing their legal affairs only in the 
hands of attorneys thoroughly conversant by expe- 
rience with the ramifications of codperative housing. 
While these matters may not directly affect the in- 
terests of the promoters, they are of vital importance 
to the tenant-owners, and it is most important that 
the certificate of incorporation, the plan of organ- 
ization, supplementary contracts, proprietary leases 
and other documents be drawn with a view to protect- 
ing the tenant-owners to the fullest possible extent. 

The scarcity of plottage and the high land values 
already alluded to have been influential in the intro- 
duction of the leasehold codperative apartment, where 
the land is leased for a long term of years, usually 


for 21 years, with three renewals, Notable among - 


cooperative apartment buildings constructed on 
leased property may be mentioned 280-290 Park 
Avenue, 300 Park Avenue, 810 Fifth Avenue, and 


775 Park Avenue. As an offset to the obvious objec- 


* od 
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tion that the ownership of the building passes from 
the control of the tenant-owners at the termination 


_of the lease, it has been found expedient to estab- 


lish a sinking fund, the amount of which, when in- 
vested semi-annually and compounded during the 
period of the lease, will be sufficient to reimburse 


. the tenant-owners for the amounts originally ex- 


pended by them in the purchase of their apartments. 
The amount required to be invested semi-annually 
in order to accomplish this purpose is surprisingly 
small, and in relation to the total operating expense, 
when distributed to the respective tenant-owners, 
becomes almost negligible. The objections to the 
leasehold type of apartments result largely from a 
state of mind, and it is believed that as the public 
becomes better acquainted with this plan the present 
objections will disappear. In _ fact, some well 


‘informed real estate men see in the leasehold co- 


Operative a means of making available plottage now 
withheld from the market. Some owners of desir- 
able plottage refuse to sell, but might be content to 
make long term leases at reasonable figures where 
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the income is as assured as it is in such an instance. 

A comparison of the merits of the 100 per cent 
cooperative plan and the group ownership or partial 
cooperative plan would require too much space to 
justify its inclusion herein. Each plan has distinct 
advantages, and each offers some disadvantages by 
comparison with the other. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that the 100 per cent plan is more con- 
servative in that loss from vacancies is eliminated, 
whereas in the group ownership plan vacancies of 
the rented apartments may occur, thereby affecting 
the proprietary rentals of the owner-tenants. On 
the other hand, a successful group ownership build- 
ing with no vacancies results in a substantial reduc- 
tion in the proprietary rentals of the owner-tenants. 

In the promotion and financing of codperative 
apartments, whether under the 100 per cent plan or 
the group ownership plan, the help of a wholly trust- 
worthy firm of real estate brokers, with broad expe- 
rience, is of the utmost value. Such a firm knows 
land and rental values, and is in a position to advise 
with the promoters and to safeguard their interests. 
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A Typical Floor Plan, 333 East 68th Street, New York 
F Van Wart & Wein, Architects 


Cross & Cross, Supervising Architects 
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AD- this question been asked as recently as a 

decade back, the answer given by the great 
majority of those who were engaged in erecting resi- 
dences for selling would have been a sharp negative. 
Builders were for “cutting costs” in this kind of 
enterprise in every respect. They felt that if they 
could produce a structure containing a given num- 
ber Of rooms, almost regardless of arrangement or 
shape, using visible materials and colors which would 
catch the public's eve, and could get this effect with 
the cheapest materials which would hold together 
for a year or two after completion, then a quick sale 
with good profit would result. It usually did result. 
Se, the builder would reason, why go to the costly 
ind unnecessary extent of consulting an architect ? 
he prospective buyer, a layman, knew little or 
nothing of architectural design, either external or 
internal, nothing of good plan, good circulation and 
the -taking advantage.of land contours, exposures 
nd outlooks; nor was he even particularly inter- 
ested, if the -house was of a size to shelter his fam- 
lv, and if the visible construction made the thing 
look like a “good buy.” Thus we saw row upon 
row, evervwhere, of contractor-designed residences 
of quite horrible aspect, inside and out,—things from 
which architects and designers could not but turn a 
houses sold, occupied, and containing 


residents: and we saw hun 








THE SPECULATIVE BUILDER? 
BY 
ROOT, 3rd 


dreds of contractors, encouraged by the ready sell- 
ing market, grow prosperous from the undiscrim- 
inating public taste. _Why, indeed, go to any 
highfaluting architect with his talk of “proportion” 
and “harmony” and “style”? The builder could get 
out his carpenter's pencil and square and a piece of 
building paper and produce a drawing which would 
be adequate for translation into a salable house. 
Nineteen twenty-eight will not. be the millennium 
in this regard. ‘There are still being erected resi- 
dences without harmony ‘of form or arrangement, 
laid out without expert guidance, but unquestionably 
the builders who sell have begun to feel the existence 
of a new and different condition. The fact is that 
the public has begun to discriminate. The tre- 
mendots volume ‘of residential work which has been 
designed by architects for private clients during the 
last 20 vears, and the ever-increasing merit of this 
design, have more than merely begun to impress 
those who would “rather buy than build.” The 
average intelligent layman is beginning to compare. 
He is shown by the enthusiastic agent a new house 
which can be bought. Consciously or not, he forms 
a comparison between it and the houses of his friends 
who have “had architects.””.. He sometimes goes 
wrong and accepts that which is not architecture; 
but his percentage of bad choices is diminishing at 
an accelerating rate. Even now, more often than 


Editor’s Note. The Quality of Architectural Design Is Important in Selling an English Stucco House 


George F. Ro 


t, 3rd, Architect 
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not, the buyer knows, by having seen good residence 
design, whether the offering shows trained concep- 
tion and sound structure; he is more discriminating. 

Not only does he perceive better than formerly 
whether he is getting full value intrinsically and 
esthetically only at the time of inspection, The 
consideration of the resale value, should he ever wish 
to move away or capitalize his holding for any rea- 
son, enters into his decision and often determines 
it: for the better the design, the more it will bring 
in a later transaction. And there are now not infre- 
some completely authenticated, where 
a prospective buyer asks to be allowed to consult 
the architect before making up his mind as to a pur- 
chase in order to be informed as to the future pos- 
sibilities. of harmonious and practicable addition to 
the house; and when this is found to be entirely 
feasible, as is usually the case with an architecturally 
designed house, the deal is that much likelier to be 
made. Back in the recent dark ages of American 
speculative building. the seller, if asked by his pros- 
pect, “Who designed this house ?” 
chest, thumb the armholes, 
aside could reply, “I did; 
ment in his presence!” 


( juent cases, 


could expand the 
and throwing modesty 
you are at this very mo- 
and get his desired effect. 
Now that seller is demonstrably better off if he can 
point to a reputable architect by name as having 
‘done the work. For his prospect realizes that ser- 
vices so peculiarly special as those of residence 
designing are better performed by specialists who 
concentrate on and make a life work of it. 
‘This is by no means mere theory. The 
lias watched it work in particular instances. 
case of one high class suburban acreage which was 


writer 


subdivided four years ago and sold in large measure | 


to builders, he has watched the results in the devel- 
opment of perhaps two dozen residences erected for 
sale, with the land included, at pricés ranging from 
$25,000 to as high as $75,000. In certain instances 
the hit-or-miss house has found its buyer promptly,— 
say upon completion. But in an impressive majority 
of cases it has been the dwelling built from an archi- 
tect’s pencil which has proved to be ‘the “hot cake.” 
The $75,000. property architecturally 
designed, 
'. painters were out of it, 
the architectural house has got its man before the 
foundation has been ‘completed, while there have 
been a number of houses sold from the architect's 
plans before a spadeful of earth was turned. Say 
that economic conditions. have been right, the lots 
desirable, and the selling market good. Yes, but no 
. more so for the one kind of house than for’ the 
other. When one house stands stark and empty 
for two: years, while its neighbor is “gone” before 
completion, it is evident that something is operating 
‘in the mind of the buying public. The writer be- 
lieves that it can be only a newly acquired and ever- 
increasing discrimination and architectural savoir. 

But there is that architect’s fee!—some builders 
still ‘complain. The idea of paying 8 or 10 per cent 


referred to, 





AND 


_In the’ 


was sold at the asking price before the . 
It has not been rare that. 


beauty of aspect and propriety of plan. 


BUSINES . | 


bo 
we 


of the cost of the work, as they hear of private 
clients paying, seems a lot to take off their profit. 


They are wrong about that in two ways. They do 
not realize that when designing for a builder, by 


being relieved, first, of the time necessary for de- 
tailed supervision of construction, and second, of 
the responsibility to the client for the exact follow- 
ing of a detailed specification, the architect can 
reduce his fee considerably from what he must 
charge a layman client. Therefore the architect can’ 
supply preliminary sketches, general working draw- 
ings, outline specifications, and full detail drawings, 
with perhaps an occasional visit to the work (which 
is in the architect’s own interest anyway) for a sum 


which should be, and has been, regained by the 
builder thrice over in the added market value of his 
finished project.. The architect’s fee has rightly 


earned its place in the builder’s budget. 


An instance is brought to mind of a builder who 
had been doing his own designing with only mod- 


erate success. One of his backers prevailed upon 
him to consult John Doe Smith, architect, regarding 
the house he was then contemplating. The builder 
had drawn his tentative plan, and brought it to Mr. 
Smith for examination and suggestion. The, latter 


found the layout meritorious in a number of re 


spects, but lacking otherwise that savoir referred 
to here. For instance, one had to cross both the 
pantry and the long: dimension of the kitchen in 


order to reach the cellar stairs. Now it seems beyond 
dispute that the householder would only slightly 
prefer to avoid walking the nautical pl ink than to 


run the gauntlet of a servant-filled cuisine while 
in the discharge of. his heating or fermenting or 


The stairs were re-located so as 
to be reached from either the service or the master 
portion of the house. Again, the 
‘was arranged so that it contained 
from each adjoining bedroom. 


other cellar routine. 
master bathroom 
two doors, one 
It was a simple mat- 
ter for the architect to rearrange it so that this bath 
room possessed only one door (always preferable -. 
to two) but with access from each bedroom through . 
a small private vestibule. Many other interior 
gestions, as well as an entire re-study of the exte 

rior were made, Not only made, but accepted with: 
amazing alacritv by the builder. Though not wish 

ing to have this paragraph read like a testimonial 
to the results of three applications of, ‘say, ‘““Tonex,’ 

since which no substitute has been accepted, the 
writer has observed that this builder has done no 
more work without architectural service, and that . 
his success in the locality is being for the first time 


Sug 


_Ww idely remarked. 


The architect serves the speculative builder, more- 
over, in other. ways than in giving the latter’s product 
He is ready 
to be consulted as to proper placing of the building 
on the plot, keeping back from the street or 


away 
from undesirable side or rear line conditions: to 
counsel appropriate planting, walks, and in some 


cases 


garden layouts, all features. which can attract 
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Editor’s Note. An Excellently Designed House that was Sold before Completion 


George F. Root, 


or repel a buyer; he can lead the builder away from 
unsightly fireplaces and mantels and give him a “‘sell- 
ing point” in their stead; he is often familiar with 
the newest trends in even such prosaic equipment as 
ranges, plumbing fixtures, tiling and the like; above 
all, in a word, he can become indispensable in getting 
‘the most fof the builder with the least expenditure. 
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3r d, Architect 


There is another aspect to this question which is 
broader than that of the architect’s value to the indi- 
vidual speculatively-built dwelling. In the case of: 
the subdivided acreage referred to here, the plots 
were sold to different individuals, each with his own 
idea of what should be built on his piece. Now that 
the development is largely completed, we find a curi- 
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Editor’s Note. Anachronisms in Design, such as the Peculiar Fenestration, Have Kept this House Vacant 


A House Typical of 


“Contractor Design” 
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Part Two- ENGINEERING 


te 
Editor’s Note. 


George F. 


ously mixed appearance in the locality as a whole. 
In many instances we see individual units which are 
well conceived and executed as to house design, plant- 
ing, and general aspect. Next door there may be 
also a successful result. But between them there 
is no harmony of relationship, no team work. Colo- 
nial, Spanish, English, alternating irregularly down 


AND 


BUSINESS 





A Colonial House that Found a Ready Purchaser Because of Its Design 
Root, 


3rd, Architect 


the street, a series of well designed houses, perhaps, 
but entirely unrelated, with no common thread to 
pull them together into a harmonious and unified 
whole, Thus we lose in this country, through the 
fact that our best design bases itself on the various 
styles of the past and through the fact that the selec- 
tion of style is generally at the layman owner's op- 
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Editor’s Note. In the Same Development as the Others, Its Design Has Retarded the Sale of This House 


A Good Architect Could 


Have Aided the 


Builder 
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THE 
tion, that harmony of community design which we 
find so charming in the countryside of England and 
France and Italy, where in each country the style 
is indigenous to the locality. This loss is, of course, 
tinavoidable in the case of American commu- 
nity developments, where properties are sold to un- 


most 


is about im- 
possible, and the most we can hope for, unless one 
architect group of be 
retained by the various plot buyers and allowed to 


related individuals. Here team work 


or associated architects can 
work on a group of properties, is a heterogeneous 
aspect when development has been completed. 

But: there are scores of instances where an indi- 
vidual builder or a syndicate of speculators purchases 
a considerable number of adjoining plots, even an 
and it is here that the architect 
can serve not merely the unit but the whole. A 
decision as to the general architectural stvle can be 
reached between architect and client, and the archi- 


extensive acreage, 


tect can go to work relating his units to one another 
as regards both style and plan. He can put service 
wings and garage drives of adjoining units together, 
keeping main living rooms’ in their -proper relation, 
each to its He hasn’t that doubtful. fear 
that on an undeveloped lot adjoining a service yard 


neighbor. 


and garage entrance will be the main features.of his 
living room view, or that the clothes yard which he 
is placing for his client is going to bring the ill will 
of builds ( He can produce a 
community of residences, the charm and therefore 


whoever next door. 
the selling price of each of which will be enhanced, 
not diminished, by the presence of its neighbor. An 
instance of the success of this plan of procedure by 
the developer may be of interest. There is a large 
Philadelphia suburb, Chestnut Hill, 
which has been steadily developed by an individual, 


acreage in a 


One 
drives through it now and is quite startlingly im- 


Dr. George Woodward, during some 20 years. 


pressed with the varied tiniformity which pervades 
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this entire district. It is an architecture of stone, 
easily quarried nearby, which is seen in almost every 
building ; 


g; it is the old Germantown style, freely 
adapted and varied, which greets the driver over the 
curving streets. Harmony without monotony every- 
How was this happy result achieved? The 
developer, from the start, has made certain to em- 
Not one but 
successive architects, each in sympathy with the last, 
each carrying on under this most intelligent devel- 
oper’s direction. 


where. 


ploy trained architects to carry it on. 


One does not find many Chestnut: ° 
Hills, harmonious, varied, charming, triumphs of 
the side-by-side efforts of developer and architect ! 

But this branch of to 
the speculator can sometimes go even one step further 
afield. Where the purchasers of acreage 
sufficient land to require planning of new streets to 
subdivide it, skill is required to get the most out of 
the possibilities for development. 


the architect’s usefulness 


secure 


Too often we have 
seen the old “checkerboard” layout, stiffly rectangu-: 
blocks formed by stiffly straight streets, 
curves to give good perspectives, ‘no interest in the 
conception, 


lar no 
just monotonous ‘square intersections, 
Something better than this can be. 
devised, no matter how flat and treeless the -greound., 
and the architect can devise: it. 


acre after acre. 


The writer is re 
minded of a suburb of New York which was given 
its first real development about 25 years ago, ‘The 
original developers had the good sense, in its very 
inception, to form a street layout for many hundred 
acres which embraced scarcely a straight road: This 
plan has been followed, and the absence of regularity 
of streets is regarded: by its residents as one of the 
chief charms of the village. It is perhaps not of 
frequent occurrence, but when large acreage is pur- 
chased for development, as well as when one house 
is contemplated, the. architect can serve‘his builder- 
client to the latter's advantage,—vyes, monetary ad- 


vantage,—even from the start of -the -operation. 





Was the Greatest Factor in the Purchase of This House 
George F. Ro 


srd, Ar 


hitect 
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ACTIVITY IN 1928 TO CONTINUE ON THE SAME 


SCALE AS IN 1927 
— 
STANLEY TAYLOR 
N attempting to establish a forecast-of building There has been no deviation in the method of devel- 


activity for the year 1928, we face a paradoxical 
condition. On the one hand we have casually expressed 
‘opinions indicating building activity than in 
1927 ; on the other hand, we have the actual evidence 
of work under way on architects’ boards or seri- 
‘ ously contemplated for 1928 which indicates that 
’ building will continue at least in the same 
if it does not reach even greater totals than last year: 
The figures presented in the forecast tabulation in- 
cluded here have been developed in the same manner 
that the Research Department of Tne Arcuirec- 
TURAL Forum has used in carrying out successful 
forecasts for six consecutive years. Confidential 
reports were received from almost 2,000 architects, 
covering the amount of work on their boards or 
under serious consideration for this year, and from 
these figures through a series of weighting factors, 
‘the 


less 


‘could be expected this year unless some 


volume. _ 


oping the forecast, and because this method has pro- 


it would - 
seem obvious that no drastic change in its operation 


duced successful results for so many years, 


unusual 
series of business conditions had developed suddenly 
to change the entire economic balance of the country. 

If we seek further to analyze this apparently para 


doxical situation, wherein many are predicting a 
sharp falling off of building in the year 1928, 
although most forecasts are to the contrary, we 


seem to discover controlling factors of an unusual 
nature, which after all may offer a simple expla- 
nation. It is to be noted that those who are making 
casual predictions anticipating a considerable de- 
crease in the building volume are located in large 
centers where there is perhaps an over-built situation 


which would influence opinion. Perhaps the idea of 































































































forecast figures given, here were established. decreased activity in the building field is a natural 
1928 PREDICTION BY DISTRICTS IN 19 BUILDING CLASSIFICATIONS 
BUILDING | N. EASTERN N. ATLANTIC ’$, EASTERN S. WESTERN MIDDLE WESTERN 
TYPES STATES STATES: STATES STATES STATES STATES U.S.A. 

Automotive $16,702,000 $68,716,000 $8,214,000 $17,554,000 - $67,605,000 $18,640,000 $197,431,000 

Banks 10,674,000 72,693,000 2,278,000 10,202,000 34,300,000 7,247,000 137,394,000 
Apartments 10,437,000 347,500,000 13,862,000 22,400,000 186,400,000 72,230,000 652,829,000 | 

Apartment Hotels 572,000 56,787,000 4,970,000 12,935,000 105,987,000 36,267,000 217,518,000 

“Club, Fraternal, ete. 10,557,000 ‘46,287,000 2,937,000 15,000,000 86,742,000 14,440,000 175,963,000 

Community on 3,146,000 13,400,000 580,000 5,265,000 41,760,000 10,645,000 74,796,000 

Churches 19,860,000 48,740,000 12,635,000 20,900,000 71,367,000 37,640,000 211,142,000 

*Dwellings 55's, 19,780,000. 76,730,000 8,700,000 — 16,360,000 49,400,000 26,372,000 197,342,000 

Dwellings 29:98" 11,420,000 ~° 69,210,000 - 7,935,000 12,150,000 37,610,000 24,640,000  . 162,965,000 

.Dwellings  s:0°0o) 8,700,000 44,935,000 6,720,000 11,345,000 31,210,000 16,660,000 119,570,000 
* Hotels 21,487,000 107,272,000 19,950,000 45,175,000 105,200,000 42,917,000 342,001,000 | 

Hospitals 22,724,000 104,210,000 8,715,000 21,320,000 110,114,000 39,200,000 306,283,000 
Industrial ‘18,215,000 79,362,000 7,100,000 - 12,222,000 121,000,000 22,917,000 260,816,000 | 
Office Buildings 26,376,000 139,674,000 * 9,854,000 57,473,000 263,413,000 87,720,000 §84,510,000 
Public Buildings 24,207,000 122,761,000 4,893,000 - 17,869,000 132,171,000 28,900,000 330,801,000 | 
Schools - 42,371,000 197,613,000 36,827,000 46,282,000 163,413,000 82,666,000 $69,172,000 | 
Stores 11,780,000 54,776,000 5,103,000 " $,086,000 39,763,000 26,713,000 146,221,000 
Theaters (‘Altypes) 21,920,000 43,114,000 4,167,000 3,777,000 71,620,000 17,340,000 161,938,000 

Welfare Y.M.c.a., ete. 10,140,000 41,614,000 4,700,000 5,731,000 38,246,000 6,143,000 106,574,000 
— — — - | 

ToTaL VALUE OF ; 

New Buitpincs $311,068,000 $1,735,394,000 + $170, 140,006 $362,046.01 000 $1,757,321,000  $619,297,000 $4,955,266,000 
New Construction Under Architect’s Specifications. .:..2............00.000- Pieces ar biatd awisis.ce ete ekg aceiine $4,955,266,000 | 
As shown in above tabulation . ‘ | 

*Small Dwellings Not Designed by Architects. Flee se ee EAGER Sa Wate ce eae ee kee od Nicaea hon gaaaincis 789,368,000 

Estimated about 80% of total ; 
Giens Te MEU OI Oe” FEQOMDNNOUN SS os ooo disc cececcnwceccdsccansoseensesscsevereseuoes's 260,816,000 
Estimated 50% of total x . 
Other Buildings Not Designed by Architects. IRR Ey AM Pre ie agree. Wer ree yt eh aR ae been en 499,678,000 
Estimated at 10% of total after : ame . 

; deducting above two classifications ——-—-- 

es ee Se... vs wnincnainabiceeavas ou ghieb chp ee cieelnwsenasin $6,505,128,000 

* FOR NEW BUILDINGS IN 1928 (Not Including Public Works and Utilities) 
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reaction of the human mind which refuses to believe ° 


This is sub- 
stantiated by the fact that most of those who are 
pessimists about building activity are also pessimistic 
about national prosperity. Of ‘course, if general busi- 


that good conditions can last so: long. 


ness conditions becomé straitened and the confidence 
of the public ts shaken, building activity will’ be 
materially influenced. The volume of building con- 
struction, and particularly the volume of contem- 

plated construction as ‘expressed by plan filing, is 

not a barometer of business conditions, as it is so 

. often called. It.is a mirror’of business conditions, 
and it does not primarily affect prosperity in one way 
or another, but is in itself an effect of-our general 
business situation.“ In prosperous times we build in 
‘huge volume to meet not only the various necessary 
requirements for space but also to meet the require- 
ments of a standard of commercial and domestic 
housing in keeping with ability to pay for greater 
comfort ‘and utility—an ever-improving standard. 
With these thoughts in mind, is it not reasonable 


to believe that there may be a basic explanation for ; 


thé evident paradox of contrary opinions as to build- 
ing activity? Perhaps we have not been passing 
through a real “boom.” ’ ‘Perhaps the continued 
building: activity ‘which, as an. exaniination -of the 
chart on the next page will show, has been going 


on in increasing volume since 1924, is primarily. 
based on greatly increased building requirements ~ 


coupled with prosperous conditions which have pro- 
‘vided the means for this great investment. 
all, the population of this country during the past 
ten years has been increased by many millions, for 
whom shelter of all kinds must be provided. The 


ANNUAL CHANGES 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ‘FORUM ° 


After: 


MONTHLY CHANGES. 1926 
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tremendous volume. of existing construction which 
has been added’ to annually must of necessity require 
greater activity each year to take care of obsolescence’ 
and replacements. The fire losses grow ‘greater annu- 
ally, in spite. of efforts to curb them, but it may be 


noted that they do not grow larger in proportion ‘to 


the total number of buildings. They grow larger be- 
cause the total area of risks has been greatly increased. 


-A COMPARISON: OF PUBLIC DEMAND FOR NEW BUILD- 


INGS AS SHOWN IN 1927 aNpv 1928 


The figures -given here apply to projects as re-. 
ported by: architects and represent the percentage 
of the valuation of each building type as compared 
with the total value of projects for the district. 


NORTHE \STERN: STATES 


Requirements for New 


Type of Building Buildings by Percentages ° 


: 1927 1928 Change 
0S FR OE PETER ET ETE £5 54° +2.9 
Banks seen Pe ee ee: . 3.4 —1.1 
PS. sonidkntenden tavasd conten 6. 3.3.9 * —2.7 
Paewtememt Biotels ok nc c cass sccses 4 2 —1.8° 
Clubs, Fraternal, etc........ rear Se q 34 +4 
Community and Memorial..... Sere lL . —.]1 
OO 7 A ye ree - 10.9 6.4 —45. 
Dwellings (under $20,000)........... = 6.4 +-3.4 
Dwellings ($20,000 to $50,000)....... 3 3.7 +1.7 
| Ywellings (over $50,000)....... fresnel 2 2.8 + 8. 
OS” Ee ee ee ee Dwele ee * 69 +1.3 
0 I SSAA er ere eee 4.8 7.3 +2.5 
NEE, coniecsn ce ene RK haw enen eek 119 06° (58 —6.1 
ee wire ire bate 4s 8.9 8.5 4 
Public Buildings ............ evans 8. 7.8 — 2 
CN ea ae al 15. 13.6 —1.4 
RS sk 220 SA aech aih a s ey an l 1.4 3.8 42.4 
III, occ ook ee a Bere oko 5.4 7. +1.6 
os ee ee ys 3.3 +1.3 


1927 


(O15 Wlé 1917 118 1919 1020 102! 19022 1923 1024 1025 JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG CIP OCT NOV DEC. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC STATES , SOUTHWESTERN STATES 

. ore © Requirements for New Requirements for New 
Type of Building Buildings by Percentages Type of Building Buildings by Percentages 
1927 1928 Change 1927 1928 Change 

ener 3.9 Sc a ee eee eae ree 2.8 48 +-2. 
ree ye ee eased och - 45 42 -— 3 WE ee accel le he neie G a 2.8 8 
TE Sg 255 Cp oun 18.5 20. ee «I ins Kinin re oa cea 8. 6.2 —1.8 
Apartment Hotels ........ Sr aha ee 6.6 ae —3.3 Apartment Hotels .................. 2. 3.6 +-1.6 
Clubs, Fraternal, etc........... ere 3.5 2.6 ~—  Ciebe, Protermal, efc.............6... 4 4.1 + .1 
Community and Memorial............ 1.6 8 — 8 Community and Memorial............ aun LS -3.7 
SIAN cio Sas tat caewas Px 00's’. wn gs 2.9 a, ES oe scieu uin sine awk wade eels che ae 10.2 5.8 —4.4 

Dwellings (under $20,000).......... 2.3 4.4 +-2.1 Dwellings (under $20,000).......... 3.5 4.5 +1. 
Dwellings ($20,000 to $50,000)....... 2.2 4. +1.8 Dwellings ($20,000 to $50,000)...... 4. 3.4 — 6 
Dwellings (over $50,000)............ 1.9 2.6 + 7 Dwellings (over $50,000)........... 1.5 3.1 +-1.6 
RRR Stee, oe eee F. 6.2 +1. ESE RE aes ees Sere nae ee 10.8 12.5 +-1.7 
OS SE Sa eee re eee tee 6.2 ene | SUOMI, 66 nn dices vsedscadsaeseeacans 5.2 5.9 ej 
ae eee hidden $a eK 7.5 4.6 de eee eee 5.3 3.4 1.9 
6 10.9 8. a=  (OGioe Beiidites . 4... ec ncsccsvcwccs 13.7 15.9 +22 

Public Buildings -.... nk Lt aia oem 5.7 7.1 +1.4 Peet PRUNING... wo ck cc cecccedes 2.9 4.9 +2 
Ae a ee errs ee 8.1 11.4 cee | ae ear Pa Sinise 12.5 12.8 a 
I ote, Wah KGa Waele he yin tates 24 a3 ee Pe iia oo Siva cred Rocce sb ached wk yA 2.2 + 2 
ES ee Ge eee a ae tS a0 (ee See 3.2 : 2.2 
Li a Se a eee 3 2.4 +:].] Welfare, Y.M.C.A., etc..... 1.2 1.6 + 4 

SOUTHEASTERN STATES MIDDLE STATES 

Requirements for New Requirements for New 
Type of Building Buildings by Percentages Type of Building Buildings by Percentages 
a 1927 1928 Change 1927 1928 Change 
FON ois eeboacn, aa Sie @armace iia 4.6 48 ee ee a2 3.8 1 6 
ES SNE regs. ogee Pte. 2.3 1.3 —l. eG OO a ee wi wie decease i £6 1.9 7 
PI Oh cars alka eammtnarnle- wintkes ey 8.4 8.2 ee ere Seeded mrekiennds 10. 10 + .6 

Apartment Hotels ; ..........0:. 00000. 3.2 2.9 a I BEOUIE cin ccé itis cee encees 3: 6. +3 
a Se 5.2 1.7 ae “Ce. MUON, (OFC. wc cicccacere 5 4.9 l 
Community and Memorial-.......... f a .7 Community and Memorial....... : 2.4 4 
OSE a 6.9 7.4 eee eerie 6 4.1 1.9 
Dwellings (under $20,000)........... 4. 5.1 +1.1 Dwellings (under $20,000)....... 2. 2.8 8 
Dwellings $20,000 to $50,000) ........ 4.2 4.7 + 5 Dwellings ($20,000. to $50,000) 24 2.1 3 
Dwellings (over $50,000)............ 1.1 4. +29 Dwellings (over $50,000) ........ 1.1 1.8 bs 
ea ow. Wa OE Bde DA eee Sho 15. 11.7 een, EE. cS oyac eh de aku ses secaes 5.7 6. + 3 
ES near i ee eee, ne ee 5. 5.1 +. 1 PIE A. GDL, 2 £5. 54 eb ow hcng tis acde 4.9 6.3 +-1.4 
| Pe ee ey are r 4 4.2 oe OO eee ee ee 8.6 6.9 -1.7 
I oo) co we we ba weck cad 5. 5.8 +..8 -Office Buildings .......... _ 16.6 15. 1.6 
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PONSIBILITY OF THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


By JOHN TAYLOR BOYD, JR. 


A YMAR EMBURY II has done real service to 
architects and to the building industry in join- 

ing, in THe Forum for October, those who are 
‘ calling public attention to the housing problem. One 
may disagree with him in some respects, but there 
‘is certainly no exaggeration in his gloomy picture 
of the failure of the building industry to master the 
situation. One may regret, however, that Mr. Em- 
bury did not mention the success of the huge hous- 
ing operation of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company as casting a bright ray of hope across the 
dark scene. For architects and their fellows in 
the building industry, the most pertinent fact is that 
they are responsible for the failure and for the dis- 
astrous effects which may react upon them if they 
do not repair this failure, and as promptly as possible. 
I propose here to point out the extent of the 
failure of the building industry in housing, and its 
possible consequences. In so doing I shall confine 
myself to the economic and architectural side of 
housing, and shall avoid the sociological aspect. 
Not that the sociological aspect is not important. 
- It is important, and in the design of an actual hous- 
ing operation, the bearing of the sociological side 
on the architectural design must be clear to the archi- 
tect employed. On the other hand, in a general dis- 
cussion of housing, I believe that architects, builders 
and real estate men will do well not to stray too 
far into the sociological field, for it has many pit- 
falls, and is far removed from our usual experi- 
ences. In fact, I have seen a gathering of real 
estate managers, who were called together to dis- 
cuss the management side of housing, become so 
tangled in sociology that they could not think in- 
telligently of their own part in the problem. It 
was as if a group of architects, called together to 
offer general suggestions on hospital architecture, 
attempted to decide problems of medicine ; they would 
no longer be acting as architects, but as laymen. 
In confining ourselves to our own part in hous- 
ing, the first essential is to realize that the building 
industry is one of the basic industries of the na- 
tion, and that it is responsible for providing a clear 
majority of the American people with sound homes, 
of standards suited to American habits of living, 
and that it is the function of the architects to de- 
sign the houses which the building industry con- 
structs. If we architects do not understand that 
we have this task before us, there is little point in 
our discussing housing as an architectural matter. 
But if, on the other hand, the building industry 
does see that providing housing is its work,—just 
as it is the task of every basic industry in the Ameri- 
can economic organization to supply the need for 


its particular product among a majority at least of 
the population,—then architects and builders will 
understand that the failure in the housing field is 
put up to them to make good. And | believe that 
the building industry will make good the failure. 
I have enough confidence in my own profession 
and in the industry of which it is a part to feel 
sure of that. Having devoted myself to housing 
extensively since the war, I have practical reasons 
for my belief, but even if I had not, even if in 
every respect the situation seemed hopeless, | would 
still think that the men in the building industry 
had it in them to do the work. For to believe other- 
wise would be to mark out the building industry as 
different from all other basic industries, incapable 
of playing its part in American economy. The auto- 
mobile industry has succeeded in providing nearly 
every American family with a car. Ten years ago 
that would have seemed too absurd to taken 
seriously, and only five years ago the “saturation 
point” in automobile manufacture was a familiar 
topic. Shall it be said that the building industry 
cannot supply the American people with homes? 

lirst comes the “scope of the work,” as the speci- 
fication reads. The problem is nation-wide through- 
out industry. Exceptions are confined chiefly to a 
few favored localities where construction costs and 
site costs which are well below average go hand in 
hand with high wages. More specifically, practically 
all the housing, of any type whatsoever, constructed 
since the war is produced only for the upper eco- 
nomic third of the population. It is the other two 
thirds—the majority of the population—which it 
is the task of the building industry to reach. Here, 
in this statement that houses must be built for two- 
thirds of the population, is the size of the undertak- 
ing that awaits the industry in the next few years. 

Let us realize what this means to us in the build- 
ing industry,—an opportunity greater than any 
previously open to us, or a failure which will be 
disastrous on an equal scale. 


be 


If we rise to the op- 
portunity, there will be a huge increase in building, 
including the construction of other buildings as well 
as of houses, a great construction period lasting 
for ten years at least, which will sustain general 
business prosperity in this country during that time, 
in so far as general business depends on construc- 
tion activity for its prosperity. Does this sound 
visionary? Well, I gave this statement together 
with many figures to that organ of conservative 
finance and economics, The Wall Street Journal, 
and the Journal printed them on its own editorial 
authority last June in two half-page articles on 


housing. In these articles housing economics—not 
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Of course, the facts 
and figures had been shown to various experts who 
had not differed from them. I did not picture in 
the columns of The Wall Street Journal the conse- 
quences to the building industry of failure. It 
may do no harm, however, to point them out here! 

Of everyone knows, the neglected 
majority of the population which the building in- 
dustry fails to provide for does not go without 
"somes. It still depends on the supply of old houses. 
These houses are obsolete, sub-standard in count- 
less instances, and are in use, in a terrible state of 
depreciation, long after their normal “economic” 
life is ended. They are the slums which form 
blighted areas in our towns and cities, causing grave 
social and civic problems. All this, again, is well 
known, but what the building industry overlooks 
is the evil consequence to itself. The custom of 
using houses beyond the term of their economic 
lives clogs the real estate market with second-hand 
goods, slows down the normal rate of replacement, 
and impedes. the efficient flow of building products 
from manufacturer to consumer. I use, of course, 
the example of the motor industry, whose extraordi- 
nary efficiency in supplying a good automobile to 
practically every family in the country, and whose 
huge profits made in the operation, should be models 
for the building industry. The point is, that if 
the motor industry has trouble with its “used-car” 
problem, it is nothing compared to the dilemma of 
the building industry with the “used-house” failure. 
Yet does the building industry really know that it has 
such a problem as the “used-house” on its hands? 

But there are other evil effects on the building 
industry of its failure in housing. These may be 
more remote, perhaps, but they should arrive in due 
time. When one, of the half-dozen or so of the 
basic industries of the United States fails to supply 
the public’s needs, sooner or later the public brings 
‘ that industry to book. The experience may not be 
pleasant,—for the industry. Need one do more than 
refer to a number of episodes in recent industrial 
‘ history, namely, the difficulties of the railroads, 
banks and the industries of food products, coal, 
petroleum, and some others? There is something 
in the recent growth of “commission government” 
in this country which may concern the building in- 
dustry, particularly in the founding of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Federal Reserve 
Act, the Federal Trade Commission, and various 
other utilities, commissions, boards, etc., along with 
-the various legislative acts which govern their work 
of supervision. Are all these government adminis- 
trative bodies opposed by the businesses which they 
regulate? And were not practically all of them so 
opposed when they were first established? There is 
significance in these developments, particularly in 
respect to the 1926 New York State Housing Act. 

The New York State Housing Act, designed to 


sociology considered. 


was 


course, as 


secure high-standard, low-cost housing, is the first 
of its kind. I believe that the building industry 
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has nothing to fear from this law and others like 
it which may follow it in other states,—provided 
that the building industry codperates. More of 
that later. But I do suggest that if the building 
industry does nothing to retrieve its failure to supply 
a basic need of the nation, building and real estate 
may suffer from many a government regulation and 
exaction which are harmful. Indeed, there are cer- 
tain signs of public antagonism, stimulated by ex- 
perts and influential citizens who have no connec- 
tion with the building industry and who entertain 
little sympathy with it, but who are thoroughly in- 
formed as to its deficiencies. Thus the good will 
of the public for an industry,—that invaluable as- 
set,—is being lost to building. The millions of 
dollars spent in advertising are not properly backed 
up in delivering the goods; probably the advertis- 
ing of construction products would bring greater 
results if houses for everybody were produced as 
motor cars are produced. By contrast, the public 
loves the efficient motor industry, and will do any- 
thing for it, even to getting itself killed and maimed 
by thousands each year in order to provide room 
on the streets for the motor cars. 

In this connection I think that Mr. Embury is un- 
duly alarmed when he writes of “state aid.” In- 
deed, he uses the term so loosely that I cannot quite 
grasp what he means. Strictly speaking, there is 
in the New York State Housing Act “state co- 
operation,” but no “state aid” in the form of gov- 
ernment subvention, no more than in the Federal 
Reserve Act, which Wall Street looks upon as one 
of the props of the financial universe. Possibly 
Mr. Embury refers to tax-exemption. Now, tax- 
exemption is an incident in housing, not a major 
feature. Besides, the tax-exemption provision in 
the New York law is carefully safeguarded. It 
rests with the municipality, and in New York the 
exemption is allowed for the purposes of replacing 
obsolete housing properties. Also, the exemption 
applies only to the new buildings to be erected on 
the sites, not to an entire housing investment. Con- 
sequently, its effect is to maintain the rate of taxes 
which were formerly paid on the site. But, in any 
case, whatever we think of the principle, there is 
nothing radical about it. It is sound American 
practice to grant a government subsidy in order to 
start a new essential industry when private eriter- 
prise has failed. What else were the federal grants 
of land to the railroads, given after the Civil War, 
made for the purpose of opening up the. Far West? 
Since the World War the government has demon- 
strated the economic need of using the inland rivers 
for transportation by operating a large line, under 
Mr. Hoover’s active sponsoring. Similarly, the 
government organized the air mail lines which are 
now being turned over to private companies. Lastly, 
there is the tariff, mother of many a lusty infant 
industry. Many of these steps, although supported in 
conservative circlés, are more radical than the New 
York Housing Act. But if they are un-American, 
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then President Coolidge is the prophet of Lenin! 

The principle to be deduced from these precedents 
appears to be that government may be expected to 
interfere in the American economic organization in 
order to establish a new industry or to reorganize 
an industry which is failing to live up to its re- 
sponsibilities in coOperating with our industrial sys- 
tem, but that the government is ready to step out 
as soon as private enterprise in the industry is ready 
to function. I have steadily opposed the idea of 
-“government housing,’ which is rife in housing 
circles, but I am not blind as to what is likely to 
happen if our industry remains inefficient in the 
housing field. A significant instance in this con- 
nection is the recent vote amending the New York 
State constitution, facilitating a municipality’s use 
of land condemned for a public improvement (such 
as a traffic street widening) for housing. Actually, 
the amendment is a technical detail involving neces- 
sary legal powers in city planning. The question 
as to whether this power will be wisely used can 
be settled only in the future as specific projects 
are undertaken. But the point of the matter is 
that the people thought they were voting to order 
the slums cleared. Political placards urged votes 
“For Decent Housing,” and newspapers carried head- 
lines of “Slum Clearance Amendments.” The 
amendment was carried by a large majority, reach- 
ing about 7 to 2 in this city. Such a vote is a 
temptation to a demagogue who sees an opportu- 
‘nity for making political capital. Housing is in 
politics now and is likely to stay. Let us take 
warning. If the building and real estate interests 
feel obliged to leave initiative in housing to the gov- 
ernment, at least let them be ready to take housing 
back from the government as soon as_ possible. 

I trust, if the building industry can view housing 
in this light as a practical economic opportunity and 
responsibility, which it owes to American industry, 
instead of as a strange sociological problem which 
can never be solved, that it will act to retrieve its 
failure. It is a mistake to view the problem in 
terms of history, quoting the example of ancient 
Rome and of most other great cities before and 
since, and ending by dismissing housing as hope- 
less. Our rival, the motor industry, made no such 
mistake. Fortunately for it, it deals with a product 
which has no history. Henry Ford, in fact, has 
declared that he does not believe in history! There 
was no precedent based on the experience of the 
Romans with motor cars to confuse Mr. Ford with 
notions that “it could not be done.’’ Doubtless this 
freedom aided Mr. Ford in conceiving his crazy 
idea that practically every American family could 
own a decent automobile. Although he did not be- 
lieve in history, he did in magic, and he was right! 

Now, as a practical matter, what is the outlook 
for a solution of the housing problem today? Fortu- 
nately, I believe it correct to say that real progress 
has been made, both in estimating the extent of 
the work and in the experience which has been 
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gained in actual housing operations—although, as 
I have already suggested, it would make no dif- 
ference in the responsibility resting on the build- 
ing industry if there were nothing hopeful to re- 
port in progress made. In the first place, there 
is the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s hous- 
ing in Queens, now entering its fifth year of suc- 
cessful operation. It rents for $9 a room a month 
with the aid of the first tax-exemption awarded 
in New York, or without benefit of exemption at 
the rate of about $10.50 a room a month, including 
steam heat, hot water and dumbwaiter service. The 
Metropolitan housing returns over 8 per cent net 
to the insurance company, for interest and amortiza- 
tion on—let this be emphasized—a 100 per cent 
equity. There are several other housing operations 
in New York, notably those of the Standard Oil 
and of the Rockefellers. They were built on a 
smaller scale than the Metropolitan, with the idea 
of demonstrating certain principles of housing tech- 
nique rather than of attaining the low Metropoli- 
tan costs. Nevertheless, these other housing groups 
rent for considerably less than the market in their 
neighborhoods. These building are facts which the 
most prejudiced person cannot brush away. It 
seems reasonable to think that the solution of the 
housing problem depends in large measure on con- 
tinuing to produce building groups like these of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and the 
others. This being true, it devolves on the building 
industry to show why it does not codperate in this 
object. This appears to be the gist of the problem. 

Why are not more housing operations like the 
Metropolitan groups built? “Because the specula- 
tive builder cannot make enough money out of 
it” is the answer. That may be the answer why 
the work is not undertaken, but it is no reason why 
the building industry should continue to throw up 
the task. If the work is too much for the specula- 
tive builder, let someone else be found to tackle it. 
Indeed, it is only fair to say that the methods of 
the speculative builder automatically rule him out 
of the picture. His methods were developed for 
another kind of houses,—the homes of the upper 
third of the population, the owners of the Rolls- 
Royces and the Buicks. They are impossible for 
Fords, and it is Fords we are now concerned with. 
The methods of the speculative builder for handling 
low-priced housing have been given the most thor- 
ough technical and scientific study as to their adapt- 
ability to housing, and nearly everyone who has 
studied housing is agreed on that point. The pos- 
sible exception is the heads of the National Hous- 
ing Association, who apparently differ in this view 
only to the extent of saying that the speculative 
builder should be depended on for housing, but they 
seem unable to advise him how he is to do the work. 
The fact is that the methods of the speculative 
builder are obsolete in a basic industry. The whole 
trend of American economic organization is in an- 
other direction. It lies toward huge-scale opera- 
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tions, efficiency, and a narrow margin of profit, but 
—and here is the point—surer profits, based on the 
elimination as far as possible of highly speculative 
risks. The fact is, that the same methods which 
are pursued by the speculative builder, if applied 
in other basic industries, would presently wreck the 
whole economic structure of the country. 

- Consequently it would seem as if a different type 
of organization, different particularly on the finan- 
cial side, were needed in order to produce sufficient 
large-scale housing operations of the type of the 
‘Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and kindred 
enterprises—and much better operations as practice 
brings improvement—and thus end the housing 
problem for all but that extremely small number 
-of people who cannot support themselves and who 
should rightfully be objects of charity. The New 
York State Housing Act was designed to facilitate 
And, be it 
noted, the law is just as helpful—and probably just 
as necessary—i 


this new type of housing corporation. 


in the case of housing projected on 
the outskirts of cities, or in new industrial com- 
munities under a policy of decentralization, as it is 
in the congested areas in the hearts of great cities. 
For, generally speaking, the speculator is as un- 
able to supply sound housing for even the middle 
third of the population on the outskirts of the city 
as he is at its center. This fact should not be over- 
looked, and I believe that Mr. Embury is in error 
in asserting that high wages in the building in- 
dustry are the cause of the housing problem. | 
have taken part in countless calculations during the 
‘past year, as one of the consulting architects of the 
New York State Housing Board—long, accurate, 
‘painstaking studies—and know that the results of 
these researches bore out what had been fairly evi- 
dent to housing architects,—that is, that high wages 
are not the cause of failure, except to a very limited 
degree. Of reduction in would 
‘affect rentals, but not nearly so much as would the 
abolition of speculative finance. The Metropolitan’s 
housing was built at the present wage level,—in 
fact, the construction operation was shut down for 
nearly a year because it could not afford to pay 
the wage bonuses then demanded. This delay in- 
creased the carrying charges. This leads me to agree 
with those architects who believe that capital and 
management in the building industry are in need of 
‘far greater improvement in methods than is labor. 

Exhaustive research into land values, and into 
costs of various types of building construction, with 
reference to room sizes and specifications, studies 
of financial possibilities, including the tax factor 
and large scale operations with the amount of extra 
income to be derived from retail stores,—this the 
new Housing Board of New York found necessary 
before it could place before private building cor- 
porations the proper inducement to proceed to con- 
struct housing under the law. This research showed 
that there was a remarkable lack of accurate knowl- 
edge on certain phases of the subject. That criti- 
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cism sometimes heard of the State Housing Board, 
namely that in a year it has “done no building,” 
only indicates a superficial acquaintance with the 
matter on the part of the cynics. We must be 
patient. In my own opoinion, further research may 
be necessary, and may show that the law requires 
further amendment in certain of its provisions. This 
should not be wondered at, since the law is the 
first of its kind, and is necessarily experimental. 

These are some of the vital facts in the housing 
problem today. Of course, there is much more to 
the story, which is one of amazing complexity, 
and never ends. But out of the welter of facts 
and conflicting views there stand out clearly the 
responsibility of the building industry and its duty 
to pursue the success of the first experimental hous- 
ing groups. This means action, and action based 
on thorough knowledge. Knowledge can come only 
from scientific research, coupled with actual experi- 
ence. Not only in housing but in other types of 
buildings, one vital need of the construction in- 
dustry is scientific research into the economics of 
building design. We can hardly hope to play our 
part in the complex, technical, swiftly changing, in- 
dustrial life of today unless we devote much more 
attention to research. Warnings have been issued by 
leaders in industry on the need of research. Ex- 
amples have been given of huge American indus- 
tries which have been ruined by changes which were 
never even thought of until they arrived. Scientific 
research would have discovered the possibility of 
these changes and found means to avert them or 
to cope with them, and so preserved the industry. 

But, whatever be the solution, I hope that | 
have made clear my purpose of showing that the 
building industry will be held responsible for the 
failure in housing. Responsible business, financial 
and government authorities, as well as the public, 
will ask the building industry, why, if it is one of 
the nation’s basic industries, it cannot do its part 
as the other basic industries do theirs, and supply 
efficiently the demand of a clear majority of the 
nation’s 120,000,000 consumers. Either the build- 
ing industry must tackle the task of providing hous- 
ing seriously or else show, far more convincingly 
than it has ever done, that there is something in- 
herent in its field, and different from other basic in- 
dustries, which prevents it from following the 
modern economic trend. In either case the building 
industry faces the biggest task it has ever tackled. 
For the building industry, housing is not primarily 


‘philanthropy or sociology,—it is pure business. 


In the providing of housing the architect must be 
active. The problem of design is uppermost in any 
angle of housing, and, in a long experience, I have 
seen almost no statistical study or research worth the 
paper it was written on which did not depend, in 
essentials, on an architect’s counsel. Technically, the 
solution of housing depends on a scientific perfection 
of the “chemistry” of buildings, groups of buildings, 
and site areas, and is thus architectural in design. 
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OFFICE PRACTICE & 
SIMPLIFYING THE WRITING OF 


SPECIFICATIONS 


CHARLES E. KRAHMER 
OF THE OFFICE OF GUILBERT & BETELLE, ARCHITECTS 


RAWINGS, specifications and contracts for a 

building are the tangible and concrete expres- 
sions of the development of an idea used to produce 
the structure desired in accordance with the build- 
ing, business and legal practices of the community 
within which the building will be constructed. In 
the course of the development of the idea by the 
architect, it is interesting to note that the drawings 
in their various stages of development are prepared 
first. After the drawings are completed, the specifi- 
cations are compiled. After an agreement is reached, 
based upon the drawings and specifications, the con- 
tracts are prepared. The contract is the written 
agreement to perform all of the work defined by the 
drawings and specifications, which when executed 
will legally compel one of the parties to complete all 
of the work shown on the drawings and covered in 
the specifications in return for the remuneration 
‘agreed upon. 

Definition of Drawings. The drawings are pre- 
pared to illustrate those portions of the idea which 
it is impractical to convey by the use of the written 
word. Specifications are prepared to convey those 
portions of the idea which it is impractical to convey 
by the use of the drawings. Usage has within reason- 
able limits defined the function of each. The draw- 
ings should clearly and accurately indicate: 

(a) The architectural and engineering design. 

(b) The plan, sizes and dimensions of each por- 
tion and unit of the work. 

Designation of each portion, so as to allow 
reference to it. 

A symbolic sign illustrating the extent to 
which each of the building materials will be 
used (cross hatching, etc.). 

Notes :—These should be used carefully and 
sparingly and only as necessary to simplify 
the preparation of certain portions of the 
specifications and to clarify portions of the 
drawings which cannot otherwise be indicated, 
Notes can very easily be used to an extent 
where they are likely to contradict the spec- 
ifications. 

Definition of the Specifications. Specifications are 
designed to convey in writing that portion of the idea 
which it is impractical to convey by means of the 
drawings. The drawings and specifications comple- 
ment each other. It is for this reason that the exact 
function of the specifications should be defined. The 
specifications should describe the organization, mate- 
rial and workmanship required from each and every 
unit, with a full understanding of the function of 
each, and in such a manner that in combination with 


(c) 


(d) 


the drawings, these several results will be obtained’: 

(a) An accurately detailed presentation of what 

is wanted. 

(b) An instrument forming an accurate basis 
from which estimates can be obtained on each 
and every unit and forming a means of es- 
tablishing a trade agreement. 

A document which, in combination with an 
executed contract, will legally compel the pro- 
duction of what was agreed upon. 

The specifications should be designed keeping in 
mind that these different individuals are very much 
interested in each portion: 

(a) Supervisor of Construction. This official is 
the “policeman” on the work. It is his duty to in- 
terpret and enforce all of the provisions of the 
specifications, He, therefore, should be backed with 
a definite, complete description of what is required, 
not be subject to contradition, and be forceful enough 
to support his decisions. The descriptions should be 
clear and accurate enough to prevent the necessity of 
having recourse to interpretations, 

(b) Estimator. This individual desires a docu- 
ment accurately subdivided, with each trade inclusive, 
and prepared with an understanding of the market, 
and the trade and labor organizations in the com- 
munity, to allow him to obtain accurate estimates for 
any portion of the work. 

(c) Materialman. This functionary desires stand- 
ard grading rules of materials and methods of con- 
struction, so that he can quote upon exactly what is 
wanted. The specification should be prepared so 
that special and unusual materials, difficult to obtain, 
are not required. 

(d) Contractor. For success in his work he re- 
quires a safe, strong and sure basis, upon which to 
execute his various sub-contracts without fear of the 
necessity of paying extra for items in other portions 
of the specifications which should have been included 
under the proper trade designation. 

(e) Draftsman. It is necessary that he have 
enough detail, definite data and names of materials, 
to intelligently check shop drawings and to prepare 
details, 

The Precedence in Authority. The Supreme Court ° 
has ruled that where the contract documents contra- 
dict one another, the contract is impossible of execu- 
tion and is, therefore, null and void. It is for this 
reason that contradictions between plans and specifi- 
cations should be avoided and that one of the docu- 
ments should take precedence over the other. The 
drawings are prepared first, after which specifications 
are compiled ; then the trade agreement is made, and 


(c) 
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the contract is prepared and executed. It is for this 
reason that the procedure is reversed in the matter 
of precedence, the contract gaking precedence over 
the specifications, and the specifications taking prece- 
dence over the drawings. A statement to this effect 
should be included in the specifications and contracts. 

Specification English. The question of the use of 
English should be carefully considered in the prep- 
aration of specifications, as the proper use of the 
moods and tenses, sentence construction, diction and 
‘grammar, should be such as to convey exactly the 
meaning intended. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects uses the simple future tense of the imperative 
mood consistently. I believe this adaptation is cor- 
rect, as it is undoubtedly the intention that the con- 
tractor shall furnish “such and such” materials or 
labor, for which the owner will pay “such and such 
sums of money,” and will bind each other ac- 
cordingly, 

Division of Trades. Specialization with the build- 
‘ing trades is highly developed and penetrates into 
each and every trade to an extent not dreamed of 
a generation ago. The list of trade sections of the 
New York Building Congress includes 56 different 
divisions, many of which are sub-divided within 
, themselves, so that it is possible for 100 different sub- 
contractors to be employed on one operation. The 
Building Trades Employers’: Association of New 
York issues. a handbook which lists the various 
.awards made in jurisdictional disputes between the 
‘different labor unions. This handbook is a valuable 
guide to the scope of work performed by each trade, 
and it forms the basis for the inclusion of the mate- 
rials and labor in their proper trade divisions. It is 
the architect’s duty to evolve an efficient working 
plan, utilizing the various sub-divided trades as they 
are now organized to function. The only way by 
which this can be satisfactorily accomplished is by 
means of the specifications. First, by means of the 
General Conditions, the entire organization, method 
ot control, scope of work and system of constructing 
the particular building are covered, after which the 
amount of work expected from the general con- 
tractor is clearly defined. Then the scope and class 
of work and quality of materials for each separate 
‘trade or trade division are clearly defined, without 
omission or overlapping. The trade divisions are 
‘listed in the sequence in which each individual trade 
performs its work upon the building. The list of 
- trade sections of the New York Building Congress 
furnishes an ideal means of trade divisions for the 
Metropolitan district, but it may not apply in locali- 
ties where the trades are not so intensively organized, 

Sources of Information. The specification writer 
is in effect a clearing house for all information af- 
fecting building materials and their use. The scope 
- of a modern specification prepared in one of the 
larger offices is beyond the experience and knowledge 
of any one person, Therefore, it is of the utmost 
importance that ‘the specification writer discover 
and develop reliable, progressive, and authoritative 
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sources of information. They may be roughly 
divided into these four parts: 

(a) The individuals comprising the architect's or- 

ganization, 

(6) Contractors, sub-contractors, 

material and labor associations. 

(c) Catalogs and trade magazines. 

(d) Personal visits to the work to obtain first- 

hand information. 

The most reliable and often the most fertile field . 
of information consists of the personnel of the archi- 
tect’s organization. The specification writer should 
make the proper contacts, so as to select those whose 
experience and knowledge are of value, The archi- 
tectural designers should be familiar with the textural 


materialmen, 


finishes of walls, woods, roofs, typés and kinds of 


brick, stone, slate and wood of the various architec- 
tural periods; and should advise him of materials, 
colors and textures desired for the proper interpreta- 
tion of the designs. The supervision department 
forms the “eyes” of the organization, and the speci- 
fication’ writer should consult it at all times about the 
practical use of the materials specified and the sub- 
division of the trades. A‘close contact with the 
supervision department is of the. utmost importance, - 
as it is often called upon to interpret the meaning of 
the specifications. Another source of valuable in- 
formation is found in the estimators, contractors, 
sub-contractors, and materialmen visiting the average 
office. It is wise to interview those who have serious 
business, and to appraise and classify those having 
the desirable character, contacts, training and expe- 
rience. These men are able to lead one “back stage” 
to obtain a “close up” of the inside workings of the 
various trade, labor and material organizations which 
is invaluable. The contacts so developed create, in 
effect, an advisory board on the different phases of 
building construction which will enable one to obtain 
authoritative, reliable and valuable data on any sub- 
ject. Salesmen who are merely “order takers’ and 
“lip salesmen” are a nuisance, and no time should . 
be wasted on them. 

Another source of information, and one that is 
developing rapidly, is formed by the various mate- 
rial and trade associations, such as the Copper & 
Brass Research Association; the Portland Cement 
Association; the: Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association; American Face Brick Association; Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; Amer-* 
ican Institute of Steel Construction; the National 
Association of Ornamental Iron & Bronze Manufac- 
turers; etc. These associations are created to de- 
velop and extend the use of the products or trades 
they represent, and are in a position to furnish accu- 
rate, scientific and common-sense data on all ques- 
tions relating to their trades or products, The Bu- 
reau of Standards of the Department of Commerce 
has touched on many questions affecting the specifica- 
tion writer. For instance, their pamphlet No. 123 


covering the physical and chemical tests of the com- 
mercial marble of the United States ; the circular No. 
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NEW YORK BUILDING CONGRESS 


List oF TRADE SECTIONS FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


SPECIAL 


CONDITIONS: § (Condi- 57. IMITATION MARBLE: 
tions, not actual work). 59. TERRAZZO: 

MISCELLANEOUS WORK: (Items Marble Mosaic. 
of actual work to be done). 61. TILE: 

DEMOLITION: 63. CARPENTRY: 

EXCAVATION: Framing, Millwork, Screens, Weather 

Filling, Grading. Strips, Rough Hardware. 

PILING: 65. SPECIAL WINDOWS: 

SHORING: Rolled Metal, Hollow Metal, Patented 

Sheet Piling, Underpinning, Operation. 

FOUNDATIONS: 67. HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND 

STRUCTURAL STEEL: : apy. da 

WATERPROOFING BY PLASTIC 69. ME t..Biy YERED DOORS AND 
COATING: ” : i 

WATERPROOFING BY BITUMI- saad oligo i 
NOUS MEMBRANE: — alanced, Folding, Rolling 

oe Oa CONCRETE MA- 73. SHOW WINDOWS: 
Cement and other basic materials, In- 75. HARDWARE: 
tegral Waterproofing. 77, GLAZING: 

MASONRY WORK: 79. MAIL CHUTE: 
Mortar, Brickwork, Rough Stone 81. PAINTING: 
Masonry, Structural Terra Cotta, : Wall coverings. 
Gypsum Blocks. 83. DECORATIONS: 

MASS AND REINFORCED CON- 85. PLUMBING 
CRE TE: - Gas Fitting, Fire Lines. 

CONCRETE ARCHES AND FIRE- 87. SPRINKLER SYSTEM: 
me. ROOFING: 89. VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEM: 

einforced Concrete Stairs, Hangers. 

CUT STONE WORK: (Granite and 91. REFRIGERATION SYSTEM: 
Bluestone should generally be sep- 93. WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM: 
arate). 95. SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM: 
Stone Models, Carving. 97. HEATING AND VENTILATING: 

IMITATION CUT STONE: Temperature Control. 

ARCHITECTURAL TERRA 99. POWER PLANT: 

COTTA: Coal and Ash Handling, Cranes, E n- 

ROOFING AND SHEET METAL: gines, Dynamos. 

Skylights and their Glass. 101. ELECTRIC WIRING: 

VAULT LIGHTS: _ Signal Systems, Bells, Telephones. 

ARCHITECTURAL IRON: | 103. LIGHTING FIXTURES: 

ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE: 105. FIRE ALARM SYSTEM: 

pn lagna 107. CLOCK SYSTEM: 

ates . 109. ELEVATORS: 
Asphalt, Wood Block, Stone. — Power Dumbwaiters, Elevator Acces- 

SPECIAL FLOORS: _ sories. 

Fue Rubber, Mastic, Magnesite, 111. ESCALATORS: 
_inoleum, 
METAL FURRING AND LATH- 113. MECHANICAL CONVE YORS: 
ING: Pneumatic Tubes, Chutes. 
Metal Beads. 115. EQUIPMENT: (Semi- independent: . 

PLASTERING: This list may be extended indefi- 
Keene Cement, Stucco, Sgraffito, nitely ) : 

Wood Lathing. Kitchen, Laundry and Garage Fit- 

ACOUSTIC TREATMENT: tings, Safes and Vaults, Furnishings, 


INTERIOR MARBLE AND SLATE: 
Structural Glass. 


Tower Clocks, Chimes, Bells, Green- 
houses, Landscape Work. 
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151 on.“ Wall Plaster, Its Ingredients, Preparation & 
Properties,”.and the booklet on the “Minimum Re- 


quirements for Small House Construction,” are use- 


ful, and the-information contained is gathered from 
the most authoritative sources. When -catalogs are 
received they are quickly appraised and turned over 
to the catalog file. ‘Those having desirable specifica- 


tion data are culled out; and the specification data 


extracted and filed in a separate system. 
Filing Specification Data. A satisfactory method 


of filing basic specification data is by the use of stiff 


covered loose-leaf binders, 8% x 11 inches, with 1!4- 


‘inch rings. These binders contain numbered indices 


using the corresponding numbers that the New York 
Building Congress utilizes for its trade sections, or 


‘the divisions determined by a similar local body. 


The printed form of the New York Building Con- 
gress forms the index for these bindings in this case, 
A copy of this printed form is shown on page 139. 
When desirable specification data are obtained, the 
trade designation is obtained from the index, and 
the data filed under the number assigned to it. This 
system allows the gradual accumulation and selection 


‘of important data, so that a complete reference 


library in loose-leaf form is acquired. These volumes 
are numbered and kept in a standard bookcase for 


‘constant reference and form in no sense a catalog 
‘file but contain basic specification data that are con- 


stantly referred to in the preparation of specifications. 

Systems of Compiling Specifications. To eliminate 
the repetition of mistakes which occur in copying 
one specification from another, and the inclusion of 
data which, would not apply to another, the “master 
specification” was developed. These specifications 
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also are designed to simplify the compiling of new. 
specifications and to standardize the general construc- 
tion practices of an organization. It will readily be 


‘seen that where an office works from a master spec- 


ification, the various supervisors, detailers and. con- 
tractors’ estimators become familiar with the. type 
and class of work specified. This knowledge will 
not only speed up and simplify work, but will elim- ° 
inate a good many errors. The interpretation of the 
specifications gradually becomes standardized, and 
the various contractors can tell from past decisions 
what to expect. The advantages of a master speci- 
fication are its being: 

(a) A check to prevent omissions. 

(b) A source of ready reference. - 

(c) Means of recording the best experience. 

(d) A place where corrections can be made and 

repetitions of errors avoided. ; 

(e) A source whereby constant improvements can 

be made, keeping abreast of the times. 

There are various methods used in compiling speci- 
fications. The three outstanding methods are: 

(a) Use .of Old Specifications. This method con- 
sists of the use of an old specification of a similar 
work as a basis. Starting with the “General Condi- 
tions,’ the paragraphs that apply to the new work 
are cut out and pasted in their proper sequence on a 
standard yellow pad. Where a paragraph does not 
apply, insertions in longhand are made .directly on 
the pad so-that a complete specification is had on 
yellow paper, consisting of paragraphs pasted on the 
paper, with insertions in longhand. These are then 
turned over to the stenographer who makes a rough 
copy, using double or triple spacing to aliow inser- 





SERVICE. CONNECTIONS: 


ELECTRICAL WORK - THREE-3 





Service Conduits and Feeders: 


(a) connections on 





(a) 





as required. 


to terminate in an approved waterproof conduit drop loop bushing as 


The Electrical Contractor shall install the lighting (x) and power (x) 
conduit_ and feeders from service cutouts in building to point of service 


» the conduit_ to be extended up the 


not less than 15 feet and 





required by the Service Company. The feeders shall be.as specified 


under "Wiring" and sufficient length of cable shall be left at each end 


a-For overhead service specify: side of building. 





" underground n _a 


company's pole. 





(x) indicates possible omissions. 











Sample Card from a Card Index Master Specification 


(Actual card is 5 x 8 inches) 








tions, additions or changes. This “dummy copy”’ is 
then used for checking, and when complete is de- 
livered to the stenographer for final typing. A de- 
velopment of this method is to paste the paragraphs 
which apply on the pad as just described, and where 
insertions occur a few notes are made. The subject 
matter is then dictated directly to the stenographer, 
who inserts the paragraphs in the proper spaces. 
Most of the trouble and dissatisfaction with archi- 
tects’ specifications can be traced to use of this 
‘method. The reason is, in choosing a specification 
which parallels that being written, one may be chosen 
that is from five to ten years old. The mistakes and 
vague and meaningless paragraphs will be continued, 
and frequently practices and materials that are out of 
date and off the market for years will be specified. 

(bh) Card System. The card index master speci- 
fication generally consists of cards about 5 x 8 inches 
in size, filed in a standard draw file. A sample card 
is shown on page 140. These cards are filed in rota- 
tion according to the trade divisions used in the 
office in which the specification is being compiled, 
which should, of course, coincide with the practice 
in the community in which the work will be done. 
One subject is assigned to each card, and where the 
subject is too long for one card, the subject matter 
is continued on the opposite side, or sometimes two 
or three cards are used for one subject. The stenog- 
rapher then copies the cards in their proper rotation, 
compiling a “dummy specification,” using double 
or triple spacing for ease in making corrections. The 
“dummy” is used for carefully checking and correct- 
ing the work, and after this is completed it is turned 
‘over to the stenographer for final copying. The cards 
are then sorted. This is generally done by the stenog- 
rapher, who makes the necessary erasures, cleans up 
the cards, and files them, so that they are ready for 
use again. The danger in this system is the tendency 
to put too much in the specification and to become too 
‘general in application. There is also danger of 
accumulating unnecessary data. Clauses are often 
put in a standard file which are used so rarely that 
they should be discarded. The file should be kept 
up to date. When this is done, the system is ex- 
cellent and will well warrant the trouble and expense 
of installing and maintaining it. 

(c) Standard Sheet. Realizing the shortcomings 
and limitations of the use of an old specification and 
the card index system, there has been developed 
what might be termed a combination of the two, and 
where an office specializes in one class of work, it is 
a simple and economical system to use. The system 
consists generally of taking those sections of the 
specifications which are easy to standardize, such as, 
structural steel, brickwork, reinforced concrete, cut 
stone, metal furring, lathing, plastering, cement 
floors, terrazzo floors, interior marble work, tiling, 
hardware, linoleum, etc., and preparing master speci- 
fications for them. These are mimeographed on thin 
paper similar to specification paper, 100 copies being 
obtained for each section. The system then followed 
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is to take these sections in their proper sequence and 
to utilize an old specification of a similar work as a 
guide, to work from the standard sheets, and com- 
pile the new specification as noted under the system 
for “Old Specifications.” It has been found that by 


this system at least 40 per cent of the typing is elim-. 


inated. The “dummy specification’ is completely 
discarded, the final copies being made at once, and 
portions re-written where necessary. 

Those sections which are not susceptible of 
standardization are copied directly from an old speci- 
fication, with the necessary new paragraphs dictated 
to make them apply. In many cases complete trade 
sections have to be dictated. With care, the subject 
matter can be segregated so that certain paragraphs 
will be standard and will not change. The subject 
matter which does change can be segregated on one 
or more pages, making it necessary to re-type only 
these pages. I believe this to be an ideal system, 
as the master specifications are being continually 
checked up and revised, so that there eventually is 
developed a master specification which fits one’s par- 
ticular practice and method of doing business. This 
system allows a gradual and continual development, 
cuts down typing expense at least 40 per cent, and 
forms a standard from which everybody in the or- 
ganization works. Of course in all practices there 
will be operations for which this standard cannot be 
used, In that case, recourse is had to the old method 


of cutting and pasting the specifications ; but where- * 


ever possible this is done by using the paragraphs 
from the standards rather than from an obsolete 
specification. 

Specification Schedules. Where a building opera- 
tion is very complicated, and where individual treat- 
ment of different rooms and spaces throughout the 
building is such as to make descriptive matter diffi- 
cult, schedules are used. These schedules simplify 
the preparation of specifications and drawings. The 
system is generally operated in this way: Schedules 
are made of all rooms and spaces throughout the 
building. Schedules are made of all doors and door 
openings. Each door or door opening is numbered 
on the plans, and each room or space in the building 
is also numbered, the corresponding numbers ap- 
pearing on the schedule. The schedule of door 
openings lists this information: 1. Size of Door, 
then, in order the type and kind of ;—2. Door Buck ; 
3. Door Frame; 4. Door; 5. Trim; 6. Plinth; 7. Door 
Saddles; 8. Glass; 9. Transom; 10. Hardware. The 
schedule of finishes, lists: 1. Flooring, then, in order, 
the type and kind of ;—2. Walls; 3. Base; 4. Ceil- 
ings; 5. Wainscots ; 6. Chair Rails; 7. Picture Mould- 
ings; 8. Number of special detail drawings. 

The specifications applying to the use of the mate- 
rials covered in the schedules could very easily be 
standardized, as no description of where the differ- 
ent materials occur is necessary, since the schedules 


determine exactly where use of all of the finishes . 


occurs. This system simplifies the preparation of 
the drawings that make it unnecessary to mark the 
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finishes on the plans, It also makes it unnecessary 
to note on the drawings any data in connection with 
the doors. The schedules are prepared first, and 
after the schedules are compiled the specifications 
are prepared. Portions of two such mimeographed 


‘schedules are shown on pages 142 and 143. 


“Snake.” Before the preparation of specifications, 
a considerable number of notes are made. To keep 
these notes in order and to have them at the proper 
time and in sequence, it is customary in some offices 
to use what is known as a “‘snake.” This consists of 
a number of sheets of yellow paper clipped together 
at the top, cut out at the edge and with each sheet 


indexed for the proper trade sub-division. During - 


the progress of the work, notes referring to each 
trade are jotted down in their proper trade divisions. 
Sketches also are made where necessary, illustrating 
certain portions, so that a complete series of notes 
referring to each trade is covered on this pad. The 
“snake” is one of the most important means of ob- 
taining an accurate specification, and its use is one of 
the best forms of insurance against “extras.” It 
divides all of the notations into their proper trade 
headings and places them before one at the desired 


time and in the correct sequence. Even for the ex- 


pert specification writer, I believe the “snake” im- 
portant, and it should always be used before compil- 
ing the specifications. 

. Reproduction, The generally accepted methods of 
reproducing specifications are: 

(a) Carbon Copies. Where only 15 or 16 sets of 
a specification are required, it is practical to obtain 
this number by typing the specification twice, using 
seven carbons for each typing. By this method it is 
necessary to use a very thin onion-skin paper, and if 
the typist is not accurate, a great deal of time is 
consumed in making corrections, for whenever an 
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error is made it takes considerable time to correct 
each carbon copy. Of course, the last two or three 
carbons will be rather indistinct, and the carbon copies 
are easily smudged in handling. There is very little 
expense in doing the work by this method. 

(b) Blue Printing. When upwards of 30 sets of 
specifications are required for each work, the most 
economical and satisfactory. method is to use the 
blue-printing system, Blue-prints can be obtained 
for about 4 cents a sheet. They form a perfect rec- 
ord of the original specification, and cannot be tam- 
pered with. A blue-print specification can generally 
be obtained on comparatively short notice. 

(c) Gelatine Process. On short specifications, 
where a small number of copies, perhaps 30 or 40, 
are required, this process would be feasible either 
for reproducing the specification within the archi- 
tect’s office or by a public shop, although in the 
smaller cities there are seldom any letter shops which 
employ this process. With this process, the original 
is typed on a typewriter through a specially inked 
ribbon, use of which is a part of the process. The 
master copy is made this way and is then transferred 
to the flat bed of the machine. The surface of the 
machine must be sponged before taking off each 
copy, and each sheet of paper must be laid in exact 
position, and then a roller is run over the sheet, after 
which it is allowed to stand for an instant, and then 
the sheet is taken up and another put in its place. 

(d) Type Printing, It is too expensive to print 
a specification with type where only 50 or 75 copies 
are required, If they were to be printed, type about 
the size of newspaper type could be used, and two 
sheets, of single-spaced copy could be condensed 
into one. The cost of printing 50 or 75 sets of 
these specifications would be approximately $4 a 
page of the printed copy, which would equal $2 per 
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page of the typewritten copy. It would ordinarily 
require one week to turn out a set of 200 pages. On 
re-runs for additional copies, the cost of printing 
would be about 50 cents a page. The disadvantage 
of printing is that cost is excessive and almost pro- 
hibitive when fewer than 50 copies are needed. 

(e) Mimeographing. The use of the mimeograph 
process is a feasible method of duplicating the archi- 
tect’s specifications in the architect’s own office, 
when 15 or more copies are required. In order for 
the architect to handle this work within his own of- 
fice. it would either require additional employes or 
considerable overtime work. To mimeograph speci- 
fications within the architect’s office would also re- 
quire supervision to insure that the process was 
used correctly, To have specifications mimeographed 
by a public mimeographing shop, the cost becomes 
more of a factor. When between 30 and 40 sets are 
required, the cost of mimeographing would approx- 
imate the cost of blue-printing. Below 30 sets, the 
cost of mimeographing would exceed that of blue- 
printing, but the finished mimeographed sheets would 
_ have certain advantages over blue-printing which 
would be of value. The mimeographed set would be 
more compact and more readable. The chief ad- 
vantages of blue-printing would be absolute accuracy, 
whereas, with mimeographing the accuracy is depen- 
dent upon the concern which does the work. Of 
course the stencil may be typed in the architect’s 
office to insure accuracy. The typist who types the 
‘ stencil must be accurate, and their checkers must 
catch such mistakes as are made. With blue-printing 
there is also the advantage that a few complete sets 
can be obtained in a very short time after the blue- 
printer has received the copy, whereas, with mimeo- 
graphing, no sets can be obtained until the entire 


work is completed. When a stencil is once put on a 
mimeograph machine, the entire number of copies 
must be run off. When these specifications are sent 
to a mimeograph shop, approximately a day to every 
100 pages of copy must be allowed. For instance, 
on a 200-page specification, the architect can expect 
to receive the completed sets two days after the 
mimeographer has received the original. When more 
than 40 sets are required, the saving in cost by using 
the mimeograph process increases in direct ratio to 
the number of sets required, since it costs very little 
to run 25 additional copies when a stencil is once 
put on a machine, whereas, the cost of each indi- 
vidual blue-print remains constant. 

Summary. Too much system can be used in 
compiling specifications. The method should come 
naturally, for if forced into an ironbound system, 
the specification writer is likely to concentrate on the 
method and not on the subject. The methods outlined 
here should be used with great caution and judg- 
ment, as they often will not apply to unusual work. 
No substitute exists for a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, and no standard will take the place of an 
experienced specification writer. Specifications have 
been referred to jokingly as “the best sellers.” Con- 


sidering the number of people and the organizations © 


affected by good specifications, it should not be diffi- 
cult to realize the creditable publicity which wil: 
accrue as a result of having them. Among the most 
important assets of a specification writer are com- 
mon sense and ability not to be swayed too much 
either way, nor to take sides too strongly. He should 
keep a perfect balance and attempt to get the proper 
perspective so as to obtain a proper view of the 
whole project. It is well to remember that behind 
the materials stand the organizations that produce 
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them, so that when one selects a material one selects 
the company which will manufacture and install the 
material. It is for this reason that it is wise to make 
contacts with responsible companies and specify their 
products outright, without “or equal.” By this 
method a skeleton organization will be “built up,” 
which will strive to supply the material specified. 
The morale of the entire building operation will be 
affected, and a good building will result despite the 
the contractor. “Or equal” 
has a legitimate use, particularly when one is speci- 
standard grading 
rules, because anyone interfering with competitive 


whims of general 


fying raw materials covered by 


business is running counter to the business trend. 

The materials that enter into a building may be 
classified generally under two headings,—raw mate- 
Raw materials 
in general comprise those products created by nature 
and used in the condition in which they are taken 
from nature, 
stone; and such basic manufactured material as steel, 
copper, cement, lead, tin, ete., which are included 
under this heading for the reason that their quality 
is stabilized and standardized, due to the resources, 


rials, and manufactured materials. 


These materials are generally wood ; 
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equipment and finances backing them. Manufactured 
materials are generally paints; varnishes; water- 
proofing compounds ; pitches ; magnesite, mastic, rub- 
ber tile and similar floor coverings; chemical floor 
hardeners; cement products; electric clock systems ; 
telephones ; fire alarms; heating specialties ; ventilat- 
ing fans; thermostatic heat control; elevators, ete. 
When specifying raw materials there is little need 
for looking behind the product, as the specification 
writer should be thoroughly familiar with them, and 
his training should qualify him to pass on these 
materials. He should know their grades, physical 
properties, adaptability, limitations, and costs. When 
specifying manufactured materials a different condi- 
tion exists, as the specification writer must depend 
in large measure on the character and standing of 
the company behind the product, as these materials 
are generally as good “‘as the man who makes them.”’ 
The human element enters into the quality of these 
materials to such an extent that the standing of the 
company behind the product is an all-important ques- 
tion to decide; the quality of the material itself very 
often depends entirely on this decision. The specifi- 
cation writer must learn what trade-marks mean. 
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® ARCHITECTURAL BIOGRAPHIES ® 
JOHN PARKINSON: JOHN C. AUSTIN 


John Parkinson 


J’ )HN PARKINSON is my friend, and the friend- 
ship is of long standing,—over 30 years in fact. 
We both came to Los Angeles in 1893, he as a prac- 
ticing architect and I as a draftsman. John Parkin- 
son left England for Canada when he was about 20 
vears of age, and from there drifted to Napa, in Cal- 
ifornia. After a short sojourn in Napa, he went to 
Seattle. He stayed in Seattle for a few years and 
made quite a success, not only as an architect but as 
a financier. However, as with all other booms, 
Seattle’s day of reckoning arrived. He therefore 
decided to try Los Angeles, and when he came with 
his wife and two small children, he had a capital of 
$50. He designed the first structure having a steel 
frame in southern California, and has designed some 
of the largest and most important buildings here. He 
has a happy faculty of making good and lasting 
friends. He is a student, traveler, engineer, and 
architect. He is known far and wide for his sterling 
integrity and unflinching fairness in the execution of 
his business. John Parkinson has two aberrations, 
one being that he thinks he can play pool, the other 
being that he has the hope of becoming a golf cham- 
pion. He has been actively identified with a good 
many civic activities. For a number of years, he was 
a member of the Municipal Art Commission, and he 
is still a member of the State Architectural Examin- 
ing and Licensing Board. His son, Donald B. Park- 
inson, isa member of the firm,and they make a splen- 
did team, one with his ripe experience, and the other 
with the enthusiasm of youth_—Jonwn C. AusTIN 
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John C. Austin 


N March, 1894 I opened an office in Los An- 

geles. Its equipment comprised a drawing 
table, T-square, etc., a set of instruments of 14 years 
service, and about ten yards of brown detail paper 
whose surface was untouched but alert. 

Minus commissions, prospects or capital, with 
pencil in hand, I stood behind the table, when in 
through the open door quietly walked John C. 
Austin, seeking work. I liked his looks,—a square 
face; firm mouth and good jaw; gray, intelligent 
eyes in which a twinkle hovered,—a man to hold his 
ground and fight fair, asking nothing but oppor- 
tunity, and, I was to learn, a man of wit, courage 
and staying qualities, then about 25 years of age. 

In 1894 he opened an office, and since then many 
of the prominent school buildings of southern Cali- 
fornia, among them the Los Angeles High, many 
office buildings, hotels, hospitals and churches, are 
of his work. He has a positive genius for handling 
church, school and hospital boards, and unfailingly 
inspires and retains the confidence of his patrons. 
He is a prominent member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce ; has served as president of the Jonathan Club 
and of the Los Angeles Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. At the present time Mr. 
Austin is associate architect of the Los Angeles City 
Hall, to date the city’s most notable building. As an 
architect, a man, and for his record, he has my ad- 
miration and esteem, and I have valued his friend- 
ship always, since as a lonesome English lad, 33 years 


ago, he asked me for work.—JOHN PARKINSON 
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IN THE OFFICE 


BY 


E. R. DUCKERING 
OF THE OFFICE OF WILLIAM LAWRENCE BOTTOMLEY, ARCHITECT 


HE title may suggest an attempt to squeeze a 
few more lines and erasures from a man try- 
ing to puzzle out a thumb-nail sketch of the entire re- 


sults of a conference between his employer and the 


chent. However, the writer is only offering a hint 
or two that may release a few drafting hours which 
are spent in unnecessary waiting and interruptions 
due to lack of readily accessible information. 

A commission usually starts with an indefinite col- 
lection of data presented in such odd forms as illus- 
trations scribbled on a hotel paper napkin, the ob- 
vious results of a luncheon hour conference, or even 
on a paper bag or the flap of an old envelope. Very 
often a client will rush in a batch of magazine clip- 
pings carefully selected by him to fit into your idea 
of just what his house should be. Few draftsmen 
take these: clippings seriously, and soon they are 
tacked up on a table leg where the janitor can pick 
them off easily. Later on the client remembers these 
precious documents and demands their immediate re- 
turn. No draftsman can remember ever having seen 
them, and the architect is forced to appease his client 
as best he can. This is a serious reflection upon the 
office, and it is easy to avoid by no extra effort. Criti- 
cism in the form of sketches by the architect or any 
chief should be kept where it can be produced readily. 
An idea of the expense of keeping a person waiting 
for data can be obtained by figuring the rate per hour 
and finding the exact cost of the moments wasted in 
useless hunting. If several officials are kept idle for 
only a short time, the amount involved is appalling. 
In one week a serious of these retards will make 
a sum no one would fail to notice. A draftsman is 
often called upon to explain the origin of certain 
parts of his drawing which are only his interpreta- 
tions of his chief's sketch. The boss calls immedi- 
ately for the sketch, but it can rarely be found, and 
the crestfallen draftsman has only to listen to a 
lengthy description of his talents in interpreting the 
sketch into so unbelievable a monstrosity. Being un- 
able to produce the original sketch, he has no de- 
fensive argument to offer. 

To have a system whereby any scrap of informa- 
tion relative to a commission, whether it be note 
book references, photographs, or clippings, can be 
readily produced, is a time-saver for all. It will also 
relieve the air of a certain static in the form of a 
nervous tension which exists while the office boy is 
frantically trying to recollect where he last saw the 
drawing that is demanded. A legal size manila en- 
velope affords a practical place to store all these bits 
of information. The envelope presents a neat ap- 
pearance, and a collection of such envelopes can be 
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filed in alphabetical order or kept in a tracing drawer. 
The vertical file is most satisfactory because it keeps 
all the envelopes together. Mental peace of the force 
makes for a smooth continuance of work. A tele- 
phone call or discussion within earshot naturally 
tends to distract anyone who is in a mood for con- 
centration. Arguments invariably disrupt the work 
of a man who is checking a set of figures. It is ap- 
parent that a drafting room free from searching 
parties, contractors seeking suitable reasons for ex- 
tras, and others endeavoring to have drawings put 
into their own language is a place in which those who 
do feel inclined to concentrate can do so. It is not 
intended to condemn practical joking, for jokes do 
not constitute the lasting barrier to thought that an 
uneasy mental atmosphere engenders. 

A great deal of time is spent in making details 
that cover either a large number of conditions or else 
avery few. Most offices give each drawing a num- 
ber and a title that is fairly descriptive of what it is 
supposed to include. Rarely can one determine from 
the title all that the drawing covers. A very simple 
method for saving extra drawing and permitting the 
contractor to choose the correct detail with the mini- 
mum amount of effort is to put on the working 
drawings the number of the detail covering that par- 
ticular section or condition. Certainly a drawing or 
sheet number is as easy to read as are quantities of 
notes, such as “see F. S. D.” or any reference to an- 
other sheet. The existence of the number alone is 
sufficient to explain whether or not the condition is 
covered in a scale detail or a full-size, or perhaps in 
both. If a condition requiring a detail has no num- 
ber, it has been detailed. Every drawing number 
should be recorded on the office copy of a set of 
working drawings as it is made. This forms a check 
on the progress of the detailing, and any person can 
soon establish the status of the work. Many con- 
tractors use this system of numbering on work as it 
is in progress, and it is quite as advantageous to a 
drafting room in saving hours of time spent looxing 
for the number of the drawing covering a certain 
condition. Windows and doors have their numbers 
to make them easy to list and locate, and application 
of the same principle can be made to a uniform list- 
ing of drawings for anyone to read. A drafting 
room's set of estimate drawings will serve as a tell- 
tale record of exactly what the contractor figured on. 
This should be kept meticulously. When the results 
of several extensive erasures have cleared the ground 
for new ideas and corrections on the tracings, the 
original records will still be intact. Such records 
are often worth while if a lawsuit is threatened. 
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v THE STANDARDIZING OF BUILDING CODES 


BY 


RUDOLPH P. MILLER 


Consulting Engineer; Author of New York Building Code 


ITH a growing consciousness in the public 
mind in recent years of increasing health 
hazards due to the housing shortage caused by the 
World War, and the greater fire hazards, frequently 
involving loss of life, due to greater congestion 
incident to a rapid development of urban districts, 
there has come a realization of the need of better 
regulation of building construction in the interest of 
public safety, health and general welfare. Over 100 
municipalities of 10,COO or more inhabitants are at 
the present time rev.sing their existing building 
codes, and more than a score of others report that 
they have such work in contemplation. The great 
activity in the zoning movement developed within a 
decade has, no doubt, greatly stimulated interest in 
better planning and construction of buildings, these 
two means of regulation being so intimately related 
that they really should be dealt with as one matter. 
Every municipality, certainly when it has become 
an aggregation of 5,000 inhabitants or has become 
an active industrial center of even lesser population, 
should exercise some control over the erection of 
structures within its boundaries. The right of the 
individual to protection against deprivation of light 
and air by an unnecessarily full development of his 
neighbor’s property, and against the fire hazard 
created by the unwarrantable use of combustible ma- 
terials in construction, to mention only the two chief 
dangers arising from intensive development of land, 
should be properly safeguarded. But what of exist- 
ing building codes? Is there any need of changing 
these? If they are ten or more years old, it can be 
safely asserted that they are in the main obsolete 
or, at any rate, inadequate. In recent years there 
has been extensive research, not only in connection 
with the development of new materials for building, 
but also with respect to the physical properties of 
old, well tried materials. The growing use of the 
former has forced a re-study of the latter to avoid 
complete replacement. Then, too, improvements 
calling for recognition have been made in methods 
of construction; better planning has been more or 
less retarded because of restricted requirements ; 
greater differentiation in specific provisions seems 
desirable for varying conditions of occupancy. The 
chances are that any building code more than ten 
years old makes no provision for these developments. 
The Old Code as a Specification 

The old codes have been referred to as inadequate. 
That is not to be understood as meaning that they 
are not sufficiently detailed. The probabilities are 
that with respect to the matters dealt with, they go 
too much into detail. Their requirements generally 
are in the nature of specifications. If adhered to 
they leave no way open for a different, even if a 
perfectly safe, way of accomplishing the desired re- 
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sult. This tendency to make specifications of the 
codes still prevails. Existing codes are being 
amended to provide for use of new materials and 
new forms of construction by adding detailed de- 
scriptions of the materials and elaborate instructions 
for their use. As a result, such codes are becoming 
encyclopedias of building construction as practiced 
at the time of their adoption in the particular locali- 
ties to which they apply. There are building offi- 
cials who are advocating this type of a building code. 
They look to it as a vade mecum in which they ex- 
pect to find the exact answer to each question as it 
presents itself. When the code fails to provide for 
a given condition, it means to them a prohibition 
of that proposition. So, too, there are architects 
who desire this type of building code. To them it 
serves as a text book from which they draw material 
for specifications and even the basis of their designs. 

3ut the specification type of code has marked 
disadvantages, the chief of which is that it hampers 
development. With all requirements specific in their 
nature, practically fixing all details of plan and con- 
struction, little freedom and no incentive are left 
the designer to improve on the standards that are 
the result of the fixed requirements. Use of new 
materials or modes of construction is discouraged. 
Kevisions and amendments can, of course, be made, 
but when these involve legislative action, the time 
lost will frequently cause the abandonment of the 
intended improvement or deprive an intending user 
of a new material or benefit of an economy that 
might be effected. The specification code also tends 
to creating indifference on the part of the architect, 
contractor and administrative official. With every- 
thing prescribed, or rather assumed to be prescribed, 
there seems to be no need for use of special intelli- 
gence in the application of the statutory provisions. 


The Real Purpose of Codes 


It is not contended that all the provisions of a 
building code can be general in character, but re- 
straint should be as limited as is possible consistent 
with the protection necessary for the public. So far 
as practicable, depending on the facilities for ac- 
complishment, the code should prescribe conditions 
of safety to be secured without fixing a specific 
method by which they are to be had. This is quite 
possible in those matters where quality of materials 
is standardized or where construction practices are 
well established. The quality of practically all of 
our building materials is fixed by standard specifi- 
cations prepared with great care after thorough re- 
search by committees of national scope and com- 
petent personnel, such as the committees of the 
American Society for Testing Materials and the 
National Fire Protection Association. Construction 
practices too have received general recognition; 
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among them is the specification for steel construc- 
tion promulgated by the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. There is therefore no real necessity 
for incorporating in a code these details that are so 
well known. The futility of endeavoring to in- 
clude such detailed requirements for construction 
was illustrated once in some litigation over a brick 
wall. From its external appearance the wall ap- 
peared to be a good piece of masonry. The bricks 
were laid to line, with carefully struck, broken 
joints, and it complied in other respects with the 
details specified for brick masonry in the code. The 
interior of the wall, on the other hand, as described 
by a trustworthy observer who saw the work being 
constructed, consisted of bats with unfilled joints of 
mortar laid bone dry on an excessively hot summer 
day ; and none of these details were dealt with in the 
code. The outcome was that, inasmuch as the spe- 
cific requirements of the code had been complied 
with, and as the defects reported were not provided 
for in the code, and as the completed work had a 
satisfactory appearance, the wall was a lawful struc- 
ture and there was no cause for complaint. Had the 
code simply called for good and acceptable workman- 
ship in accordance with well established practice, it 
is almost certain that the court would have based its 
judgment on the testimony of qualified witnesses as 
to what constitutes good practice and would have 
found the wall deficient ; and the owner of the wall 
would have had the redress to which he was entitled. 

There are, however, many matters in connection 
with building construction that affect the public 
safety with regard to which there is either no recog- 
nized, established practice or regarding which there 
are still honest differences of opinion as to the safe 
medium requirements, so that it is necessary to deal 
with these in more or less detail. Such, for instance, 
is the matter of interior stairways; how many must 
be provided ?—where shall they be located ?—what 
shall be their width?—how shall the treads and 
risers be proportioned ?—when and how shall land- 
ings be introduced ?—shall winders be permitted ?— 
shall the stairways be enclosed, and with what con- 
struction ?—how shall the enclosures be lighted ?>— 
to what points shall the stairs lead and exit ?—what 
about handrails and other details, which are many? 


Administration of the Code 


One circumstance which will determine in a mea- 
sure whether the code provisions may be general in 
their nature, indicating the purposes to be attained, 
or detailed and specific in character, is the means 
provided by the municipality for administering the 
statute. If, as may be the case in the smaller com- 
munities, limited financial resources preclude the 
employment of a properly qualified technical man, 
or one having a sufficiently long and varied experi- 
ence in the building construction industry, there per- 
haps it is better to prescribe in detail all that is 
essential for safe building. But this sort of ad- 





ministration is suitable only where a few, old, well 
known materials are in use, where the buildings do 
not exceed two or three stories in height, and where 
there are not likely to be occupancies hazardous to 
life or property. It is rather difficult in these pro- 
gressive days to conceive of any municipality that 
is content to restrict its development in this way. 
For the proper governmental supervision of the 
building activities of any locality, the official charged 
with the administration should be informed on the 
nature and physical properties of building materials ; 
he should be acquainted with current acceptable 
practice in the use of those materials; he must be 
capable of judging of the character of workman- 
ship; he should be versed in the principles that 
underlie adequate lighting and ventilation of build- 
ings ; he must know the essentials of fire prevention ; 
and he must understand the principles underlying 
planning adequate exit facilities. These things he 
must have mastered to the extent that he can speak 
with authority and will apply them with good judg- 
ment and reasonableness. In some municipalities 
the building official is also charged with the enforce- 
ment of statutes governing elevators, plumbing, 
electrical equipment, and smoke abatement. It is 
not expected that the official should be an expert in 
all these matters, but it does imply a knowledge of 
at least general principles of installation and opera- 
tion. Such an official can be and should be clothed 
with the necessary authority to supply by regulations 
the detailed requirements which are not appropri- 
ately embodied in the code and which, if included, 
unnecessarily load up the statute with provisions 
that are likely soon to become obsolete, and which, 
depending on legislative action, are difficult to alter. 
If this appears to give considerable power to the 
official, let it be pointed out that authority goes with 
responsibility, and that there is no real responsibility 
where there is no authority. However small or in- 
significant the municipality in which he serves, the 
official should be clothed with a good measure of 
authority and responsibility anyhow, or else a low 
salaried clerk could fill the post quite as well. No 
matter how detailed the code may be, the official, 
unless he is a mere figure head, must to some ex- 
tent exercise his own judgment in deciding whether 
a building operation conforms to the code, for it is 
practically impossible to meet every contingency in 
the code. If then the official has the qualifications, 
he may be trusted to pass on all the essentials for 
the accomplishment of the purposes to be attained. 
The code itself should indicate the intent of the 
regulations that are authorized, should fix the man- 
ner of their promulgation, and should provide safe- 
guards against arbitrariness in their adoption. To 
be legally valid, regulations must be limited to pro- 
visions for carrying out the intent of the statutory 
mandates ; they cannot be in the nature of additional 
requirements. The intention might be appropriately 
expressed in the code so that, as far as practicable, 
the generally recognized standard specifications for 
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materials and rules of practice in construction as 
established by national technical organizations shall 
be accepted as, or at least used as the basis for, the 
authorized regulations. Such standards have already 
been referred to. It is not well to cite these by 
name in the code, as is sometimes done, as that may 
lead to confusion in the interpretation of the code. 
Formal public announcement that the promulgation 
of regulations respecting certain designated matters 
is contemplated should be required, and, if re- 
quested, an opportunity for a public discussion of 
the proposed regulations should be afforded before 
they become effective. Changes in the regulations 
should be made when necessary or desirable to keep 
them abreast of the times and to give to the public 
the benefits of improvements that may develop or 
of economies that may be effected in construction. 


No Uniformity of Building Codes 


At various times the question has been raised as 
to whether it is not possible to draft a building code 
that can be of uniform application. A satisfactory 
answer is difficult. It depends on many things. A 
reading of the various reports issued by the Build- 
ing Code Committee of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, a committee formed “in response to a 
generally expressed public demand for greater uni- 
formity and economy in building code require- 
ments,” will show that complete uniformity is hardly 
attainable. Local conditions cannot be ignored in 
the preparation of a code, and these sometimes vary 
considerably with different localities. This same 
committee found, for example, that a standard of 
quality for brick that was reasonable in one section 
of the country would condemn as unfit a brick that 
has been in use for many years with a good service 
record in another section. Brick in various parts 
vary in strength. It would be manifestly unfair to 
fix the minimum wall thicknesses in accordance with 
the weakest product, thereby perhaps depriving 
those using a stronger grade of the economies to be 
had without sacrifice of safety in the use of thinner 
walls. Nor would it seem just to demand of the 
builders in regions where high winds have not been 
known that they build their structures, at increased 
costs, to meet the conditions of localities where vio- 
lent storms are of frequent occurrence. Policy may 
dictate a different procedure or responsibility in the 
protection that should be given a neighbor’s land or 
structure when excavation for a new building is 
undertaken in one or another territory. As already 
intimated, the facilities for enforcing the code would 
warrant varied requirements. J. E. Mackie, who as 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Building Officials’ 
Conference was intimately in touch with the com- 
mendable effort to formulate the “Uniform Build- 
ing Code of the Pacific Coast,” in an address spoke 
of the difficulties encountered and referred to the 
opposition “in some quarters because of certain 
classification of occupancies, provisions of types of 
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construction, and departure from present accepted 
practice.” His further statement that “perhaps no 
common basis can be arrived at in the case of the 
two former” gives another ground for doubt of the 
possibility of uniformity, due to some local policy. 


Uniformity in Arrangement Desirable 


There is one respect in which uniformity in codes 
is desirable, in the interest of convenience to the 
users,—namely, in the arrangement. Architects and 
contractors, many of whom are engaged in building 
in various places, would save much time and annoy- 
ance if, in consulting the codes of those various 
places, they could find the several provisions ar- 
ranged in somewhat the same order. Two methods 
suggest themselves. They are thus described in the 
report of the U. S. Building Code Committee on 
“Arrangement of Building Codes.” “The first 
takes up each major class of occupancy, as for ex- 
ample, office buildings, tenements, small dwellings, 
factories, etc., and gives in separate chapters a full 
statement of code provisions applying to each, even 
though this involves considerable repetition. Cer- 
tain general matters, such as allowable working 
stresses, the quality and testing of materials, ad- 
ministration, etc., are treated in separate chapters 
without reference to occupancy. The second method 
classifies buildings by type of construction and gives 
the fundamental structural features of each type. 
Occupancies also are classified, and the general con- 
struction type necessary for each occupancy class is 
specified. This is followed by chapters giving the 
detailed requirements for each construction type and 
for other essential features, such as quality of ma- 
terials, means of egress, etc., from which the re- 
quirements for each building may be selected.” 

It is by no means easy to decide which of these 
methods is the more meritorious. Each has marked 
advantages. As an example of use of the first 
method, the building code of Flint, Mich., may be 
cited. The second method has been followed in the 
building code of Cumberland, Md. After due con- 
sideration of suggestions and criticisms from scores 
of architects, engineers, buildings officials and 
others, the committee has recommended an arrange- 
ment based on the second method. For the details, 
the report itself, published by the Government 
Printing Office, at Washington, should be consulted. 


Physical Make-up for Convenient Use 


A few words on the structure or make-up of a 
building code would perhaps not be amiss. Such an 
ordinance is necessarily a voluminous instrument, 
especially when it embraces, as it should, all matters 
relating to the construction, alterations, repairing, 
removal, location, equipment, occupancy and use of 
buildings, including most of the provisions that are 
embodied in housing and zoning laws. With so 


many matters to cover, in an effort to make its pro- 
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visions readily available, an extensive subdivision of 
the text is desirable. Long paragraphs and involved 
sentences should as far as possible, be avoided. 
Ease of consultation should be kept constantly in 
mind. In this connection a comprehensive index, 
though not a part of the legislative statute, is highly 
desirable when the code is printed for distribution. 
Similarly, annotations and cross references at appro- 
priate points in the printed copy add much to its 
usefulness. The building law frequently constitutes 
a part of a code of ordinances. As such it is prop- 
erly designated a “chapter” of such a code. This 
chapter should be divided into major parts. called 
“articles,” numbered serially, each dealing with a 
general, broad subject, such as “1. Administration” ; 
“7, Means of Egress”; “9, Construction”; “14, Ele- 
vators”; taken from the recommended arrangement 
of the U. S. Building Code Committee. In “‘sec- 
tions,” into which articles are divided, the leading 
items of the code are treated, as “Reinforced Con- 
crete” under “Construction”; “Allowable Working 
Stresses’ under “Materials, Loads and Stresses” ; 
“Courts,” under “Light and Ventilation” ; “Permits,” 
under “Administration.” Each section should have 
a title as indicated, and the sections should be num- 
bered serially from the beginning throughout the 
code, though not continuously; that is in the first 
article the section numbers will perhaps run to 7, 
then in the next article the section numbers should 
begin with 10, leaving the intermediate numbers for 
possible future additions, and so with other articles, 
in this way avoiding a general renumbering or the 
awkward expedient of a number and a letter (16A 
for instance) for the section. In some codes the 
section numbers start anew in each article. This 
makes it necessary in citing a section to mention the 
article number as well; it also makes it more difficult 
to locate the section when consulting the code. As 
far as may be desirable, for greater ease in finding 
particular provisions, the sections may be further 
divided into numbered sub-sections, and these again 
into lettered paragraphs, this making for convenience. 


Conflicting Local Codes and Laws 


A historical inquiry would show that the present 
more or less elaborate building laws have developed 
from the so-called “fire limits ordinances” that it 
was found necessary to enact many years ago, as 
the fire hazard increased with the more intensive 
development of land in the heart of a municipality. 
These fire limits ordinances were, in fact, our first 
zoning ordinances. They fixed districts within 
which, in the interest of public safety, no further 
building of frame structures would be permitted, in 
this way controlling to some extent the construction 
of buildings. In some cases these restrictions are 
embodied in separate ordinances, but as they deal 
with building construction, they logically are part 
of the building code. It has been the custom in the 
past to incorporate in the ordinances long, detailed 





descriptions of the boundaries of the fire limits. 
This necessitates lengthy amendments when changes 
are made. The practice in zoning ordinances of 
referring to maps has never been questioned. The 
same medium could be employed to advantage in 
fixing fire limits. At the same time, provision might 
well be made for the extension according to certain 
definite principles, perhaps at stated periods, of such 
limits with the expansion of the congested areas, 
through public announcement by the administrative 
official. In many cities zoning ordinances have been 
adopted since the enactment or latest revision of the 
building code. The draftsmen of zoning ordinances 
have generally paid no attention to the existing 
ordinances affecting buildings and have fixed re- 
strictions of height and limitations of area that are 
in conflict with provisions of the older statutes. To 
dispel confusion, revision is needed. This more 
likely would be avoided if the zoning ordinance were 
made part of the building code; it certainly would 
be a convenience to those designing buildings. 
What has been said as to the desirability of making 
the requirements of zoning ordinances part of the 
building code applies to housing laws with greater 
force. Their provisions for open spaces do not 
generally accord with provisions of either the build- 
ing code or the zoning ordinance. What the proper 
minimum requirements for open spaces in the in- 
terest of public health and safety should be, is no 
doubt subject to debate, but it does not tend to hold 
the respect of the layman for the law when there are 
conflicting requirements of which he is uncertain as 
to the law he must observe. Nor does it increase 
his regard to find that there is somewhere a pro- 
vision that, in the case of conflict, the severest re- 
quirement must apply, yet this is sometimes the case. 

One of the most important features of a building 
code, one that, until the recent past, has been gen- 
erally neglected, has to do with means of egress. 
Thousands of lives have been sacrificed because ade- 
quate exit facilities were wanting. Although much 
thoughtful study has been given the subject, espe- 
cially by the Committee on Building Exits Code 
under the sponsorship of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, a generally accepted practice has 
not been established, and for this reason rather de- 
tailed specifications are necessary in the building code. 


The Need for Building Codes 


To many persons, to engineers more particularly, 
a building code suggests only a set of rules govern- 
ing the strength, stability and construction of build- 
ings. But in respect to these matters rules of good 
practice are probably better established and more 
faithfully followed than rules regarding other mat- 
ters dealt with in a building code. If it were not 
for the existence of irresponsible architects, incom- 
petent engineers and unscrupulous builders, who un- 
fortunately are permitted to ply their trade, very 
little provision in this connection would be needed. 
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A BUSINESS COURSE IN AN ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOL 


BY 


“~~ 


WILLIAM A. BORING 
PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


AM asked if a business course is essential to the 

curriculum of a model school of architecture. A 
business training is useful and necessary for every 
man who has to make a living, who has to attend to 
his banking, to his investments, and to whatever he 
undertakes ; it is not confined to practicing architects 
nor, on the other hand, should it be conspicuously 
left out of an architect’s education. An engineer, a 
lawyer, a doctor, should know how to attend to busi- 
iness, but they are not supposed to learn this in col- 
lege during the four or six short years they have to 
study their chosen professions. It is well known 
that no man is permitted to practice architecture un- 
der the registration laws until he has had two years’ 
experience under a preceptor after graduation, and 
during that time he is supposed to learn those things 
which relate to the conduct of business and to avoid 
the errors revealed by the questionnaire on page 152. 

Now every architect must keep some kind of ac- 
counts, but a young architect who starts in with the 
idea that he should use double-entry bookkeeping 
and put down all of his own time and the salaries 
of his men and overhead, and figure that out accord- 
ing to each commission, will never get far in good 
designing. Such work is done in most good offices 
by bookkeepers, as there are more important things 
for the architect to do in the practice of his profes- 
sion. There are larger questions than those mentioned 
that really are much more important, such as giving 
the client the required data as to size and scope of a 
building operation measured by the cost; telling him 
the truth about his estimates, including an allowance 
for extras; representing in drawings the amount of 
good and complete buildings which the money will 
buy; shielding him from irresponsible contractors 
who will get him into trouble ; avoiding sub-contrac- 
tors of poor credit, who have liens filed against them. 
He must learn to make for the contractor honest 
working drawings which will carry the facts so that 
he will not make mistakes in estimates or construc- 
tion. These things should be taught in the schools. 

Specifications are taught to explain clearly in plain 
language what is intended to be in the building with- 
out copying the phraseology of someone else. Gen- 
eral unnecessary inclusive clauses are not a part of 
the specifications, as he is taught. It is customary if 
a man is absorbed in design and cannot give the 
proper attention to the business side of his practice 
for him to secure a partner or an assistant who can 
very well attend to all the routine work, which is not 
difficult to accomplish with good, honest work and 
application. This leaves to the man who is espe- 


cially fitted by endowment and education, as every 
good architect should be, entire charge of the crea- 
tive side of the practice of architecture. In a man’s 
early practice he can find time for ample study of 
works on legal questions which will guide him safely 
with regard to his responsibility and the nature of 
contracts. He can also study all kinds of technical 
advice on banking and bookkeeping and the laws of 
the land with regard to building and liens. It is 
not difficult for him to get any of the information 
which is suggested in Mr. Embury’s questionnaire, 
by simply applying his mind to it in his off hours. 

In schools of architecture the main thing is to give 
a man a thorough knowledge of architecture itself. 
Then after he knows how to design, to construct, and 
to draw out a building, he is given a high ideal of 
his duty to the profession, to his client, and to the 
contractor. He is taught that he must be first of all 
a man of honor, and must take no chances whatever 
in handling his client’s affairs, which must always 
be done with diligence and accuracy. Of course an 
architect who cannot control others, who has no 
power to delegate work, who tries to do everything 
himself and is his own bookkeeper to boot, is going 
to run upon the rocks. An architect does not have to 
take a business course in order to handle his prac- 
tice successfully. Schools of architecture must teach 
design, first and foremost. In order to teach design 
they must give sound training in drawing, practical 
construction, and the theory of writing specifications 
and making working drawings. A certain amount of 
time should be spent in the study of buildings under 
construction, the general theory of contracts, and 
the best methods of carrying on a building operation. 

The schools of architecture exist to teach men 
things that they cannot learn so well or so quickly 
in any other way. They teach them, above all things, 
how to design good architecture ; that the foundation 
must hold, and the roof keep out water ; the chimney 
must draw, and honest supervision must be exer- 
cised. They advise him that he should work under 
a preceptor at least two and a half years to acquire 
practice, just as a young doctor does his hospital 
work before he goes into practice for himself. It is 
during these years of apprenticeship in a good office 
that he should learn the practical and business side 
of the profession. It has never seemed to me either 
advisable or necessary to put into the already 
crowded curriculum of his course the subjects of 


business and practice. Architecture is essentially a 


fine art, and the schools are right in treating the sub- 
ject as such and in training their students to design. 








ASK ME ANOTHER 


BY 
AYMAR EMBURY II 


Epitor’s Notre:—As the business side of an 
architect’s practice has become more and more im- 
portant and voluminous during the past 15 years, 
the question is often raised as to the propriety of 
including in the curriculum of the modern archi- 
tectural school a course on business practice as 
pertaining to the architectural profession. The 
deans of our numerous schools of architecture seem 
to take the stand that there is no time or opportunity 
for the inclusion of such a course in the curriculum 
of their schools. Many maintain that such a course 
has no place in an architectural school. 

There is no doubt about the value in obtaining the 
varying points of view of leading architects and 
educators on any mooted subject pertaining to the 
profession.- It is interesting, therefore, to obtain 
opinions on a subject such as this, however diverse 
and opposed they may be. It was for the purpose of 
obtaining such differing opinions that THe ARCcHrI- 
TECTURAL ForuM requested both Mr. Boring and 
Mr. Embury to give an expression of their opinion 
as to whether a business course should be included in 
architectural schools. The brief article by Mr. Boring, 
who takes the negative point of view, precedes this 
amusing questionnaire by Aymar Embury II. Mr. 
Embury believes that the questions, answered cor- 
rectly, prove his contention that architectural 
schools should include a business course. Put down 
your answers to Mr. Embury’s “Ask Me Another” 
and determine for yourself whether he is justified 
in taking the affirmative side in this debate. 


1. Should an architect keep books? 

2. Do you know how to keep books? 

3. Where did you learn? 

4. Is yours a good method? 

5. How do you know? 

6. If an architect is paid by a note, can be dis- 

count it? 

Can a contractor discount a note? 

8. If a contractor is paid by note and the note is 
not met, should your certificate show the amount 
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as unpaid? 

9. If an owner gives an order for additional work 
direct to the contractor, should its cost be in- 
cluded in your certificate as extra work? 

10. Are you responsible for its proper execution? 

11. Can you charge a commission on it? 

12. Do your draftsmen keep time cards? 

13. What do you do with the time cards? 

14. Are your traveling expenses charged to the 
commissions ? 

15. Are your telephone calls charged to the com- 


missions ? 
16. Do you charge overhead ? 
17. Do you know what your overhead is? 
18. How do you know? 


19, 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 


43. 


What is overhead ? 

How do you proportion it to your commissions ? 
If a draftsman does jury duty, is his salary paid? 
To what account is this charged? 

Do you know how to write a contract ? 

Is a verbal contract binding ? 

Can you alter a contract once made? 

Can a written contract be altered verbally ? 
When is an extra binding on the client? 

Can you order an extra verbally? 

Can the cost of an extra be collected from you? 
Why? 

Have you a contract with your client? 

lf a client comes into your office and orders 
sketches, does he have to pay for them? 

What is a mechanic’s lien? 

Who can file one? 

Can a lien be filed by a contractor? 

By a mechanic working for a sub-contractor? 
What is a sub-contractor ? 

Can the architect order changes in the work of 
a sub-contractor ? 

How? 

Can an architect file a mechanic’s lien in New 
York? In New Jersey? In Texas? 

If he can, when can it be filed? 

Should a general contract be filed with the 
county clerk ? 

Why? 

Must you have a license to practice architecture ? 
Can you make drawings without a license? 

Can you superintend without a license? 

How do you know? 

Suppose that you are building a house with 
three sub-contractors and the work of one of 
them is damaged by some undetermined party,— 
who pays for the damage? 

Should you be paid for changes in sketches? 
Should you be paid for changes in drawings ? 
When does a sketch become a working drawing ? 
What is “substantial completion” ? 

If a front door lock is unsatisfactory to the 
client, can he hold up the last payment to the 
contractor and yourself? 

Where can you learn about these things? 

How did you find out where you could learn 
about these things? 

Would you have saved money if you had known 
about these things before you began practice? 
Could your instructors in college have told you 
where to find out? 

Could they have told you what was important ? 
Would it have taken them long to do it? 
Should they have done it? 

Could they have done it in one hour a week for 
one term? 

Is such a business course desirable? 





